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CHAPTER  I. 


The  Promise. 

"Oh,  mother  dear!"  and  Amy  North's  tones  held 
a  curious  blending  of  witchery  and  of  a  central 
determination  to  gain  her  point;  "I  do  wish  you 
were  not  quite  so  narrow-minded !  Could  you  not 
possibly  stretch  a  point  this  time,  seeing  it  will  be 
my  wedding  breakfast,  and,  like  a  sensible  mother, 
consent  to  have  the  jellies  and  trifles  flavoured  with 
wine?  You  know  Mrs.  Leys?  Well,  when  I  was 
discussing  the  matter  with  her,  she  could  not,  for 
the  life  of  her,  see  any  cause  for  alarm  or  dismay 
in  such  a  simple  and  common  custom!  At  her  last 
evening  all  the  young  people  were  commenting  on 
the  spiciness  of  her  supper  dainties.  And  even 
some  of  our  church  folks  use  wine  flavourings  as  a 
matter  of  course.  And  you  should  hear  what  the 
Deans,  and  the  Horns,  and  the  Cappers  say 
about " 

"Now,  Amy,"  interrupted  her  mother,  while  a 
strange  cloud  of  uneasiness  crept  into  her  eyes,  and 
increased  the  sweet  gravity  of  her  face,  "you  know 
how  often  father  and  I  have  counselled  you  not  to 
use  the  world's  measuring  tape,  but  to  act  as  we 
have  tried  to  train  you,  and  to  live  up  to  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  endeavoured  to  instil  into  you." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  you  have,"  said  Amy.  "But," 
and  her  tones  were  full  of  a  coaxing  pleading,  "this 
is  such  an  exceptional  event!  And  it  may  be  the 
last  favour  I  will  ask  of  you  before  my  marriage. 
Father  and  you  have  always  been  so  wonderfully 
indulgent  and  generous  to  me  in  every  reasonable 
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way.  No  girl  could  ever  have  had  more  love  and 
consideration  shown  to  her.  And  all  this  makes  it 
the  harder  for  me  to  persist  in  my  request." 

"Then  do  not  'persist/  Amy,  for  my  answer  must 
always  be  in  the  negative,  and 

"Oh,  don't  say  that,  mother!  You  cannot,  you 
will  not  be  so  prejudiced,  so  narrow-minded  as  to 
refuse  me  such  a  reasonable  request.  Why,  mother 
dear,  you  know,  after  all  said  and  done,  wine  is  such 
a  harmless  beverage." 

And  petulant  tears  filled  Amy's  eyes,  while  her 
foot  beat  an  impatient  tatoo  on  the  carpet. 

"If  you  had  any  idea  how  such  words  pain  and 
dismay  me,  my  dear  daughter,  you  would  never 
utter  them.  What  strange,  or  perhaps  you  would 
say  'broad,'  ideas  you  are  getting!  How  you  could 
possibly  expect  me  to  agree  to  such  a  proposal 
puzzles  me.  For  who  knows  better  than  yourself 
how,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  father  and  I  have 
ever  shown  our  disapproval  of  what  you  so  care- 
lessly term  'a  harmless  beverage'?" 

"Then  is  your  decision  really  final,  mother!  Can 
nothing  I  say  or  do  persuade  you  to  alter  it,  just 
for  this  occasion?  It  seems  such  a  small  favour  to 
ask." 

"Amy,  believe  me,  when  I  say  nothing  we  do  in 
this  life  is  small.  It  is  big,  and  fraught  with 
big  issues.  So  at  your  wedding  breakfast  there  will 
be  nothing  to  offend  even  one  of  Christ's  little  ones. 
My  mother-heart  is  strangely  apprehensive  at  your 
persistence.  You  call  us  narrow-minded.  But, 
dear,  who  made  the  way  narrow?  Who  said,  'Come 
out  and  be  ye  separate?'  Who  desires  us  not  to 
be  conformed  to  this  world  with  its  alluring 
changing  fashions?" 

"Well,  mother,  I  suppose  if  YOU  say  it  is  wrong 
it  IS  wrong,  and  that  ends  it." 
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But  her  forehead  wrinkled  with  lines  of  vexation 
and  disappointment. 

"It  is  not  what  I  say,  or  what  father  says,  that 
decides  whether  this  or  that  is  wrong,  Amy;  but  it 
is  what  God  says.  And  as  for  what  the  Deans  and 
the  Leys  do,  remember  our  Example  is  not  on  this 
earth.  To  toy  with  temptation  is  both  unworthy 
and  dangerous." 

"What  a  strange  channel  our  conversation  has 
drifted  into,"  said  Amy.  "It  threatens  to  become 
quite  a  theological  discussion  between  the  wife  of  a 
local  preacher  and  a  Sunday  school  teacher,"  and 
she  laughed  lightly. 

"Very  often  have  I  thanked  God  you  are  a 
teacher  in  the  Sunday  school,  Amy;  but,  dear,  I 
sometimes  wonder —  "  and  she  paused  irresolutely. 

"Go  on,  mother;  you  wonder  what?" 

"Well,  I  hesitate  to  express  my  fears,  dear,  for  I 
do  not  wish  to  hurt  you  in  any  way,  especially  at 
what  may  be  our  last  confidential  talk.  But  I  do 
want  to  be  faithful.  And  you  must  not  feel  pained 
when  I  say  I  have  often  wondered  if  you  ever 
taught  the  scholars  anything  more  than  the  histori- 
cal setting  of  the  lessons,  instead  of  the  great  and 
vital  facts." 

"Oh,  mother!"  and  Amy's  tones  rang  with  indig- 
nation and  dismay.  "That  is  surely  too  severe! 
Why,  last  Sunday  my  class  had  quite  a  learned  dis- 
cussion on  the  effect  of  death  on  memory.  And  yet 
you,  my  mother,  reflect  on  my  teaching.  Really " 

"My  dear  daughter,  doubly  dear  to  me,  now  that 
I  am  so  soon  to  part  with  you,  the  last  of  my  child- 
ren, it  is  just  because  I  am  your  mother,  I  have 
courage  to  thus  voice  my  fears.  I  have  sometimes 
asked  myself  if  father  and  I  really  did  our  'best' 
for  you  by  making  your  path  in  life  so  easy  and 
pleasant.  In  these  latter  days  God  has  blest  us  so 
wonderfully  in  our  basket  and  in  our  store,  that  it 
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seemed  only  right  and  natural  to  afford  you  many 
advantages  which  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  your 
brothers  and  sisters.  You  were  sent  to  a  boarding 
school,  and  mixed  with  those  whose  social  position 
was  really  above  your  own,  and " 

"And  very  thankful  I  am  to  you,  dear  mother, 
for  sending  me  to  Fieldham,  for  it  was  there  I  got 
to  know  Maud  Harcourt,  and  when  visiting  at  her 
home,  met  my  Arthur.  And  I  am  sure  he  satisfies 
both  of  you,  doesn't  he,  dear?" 

"Yes,  Amy,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  certainly 
does  seem  to  be  a  fine  steady  young  man,  and  we 
both  think  you  are  highly  favoured  to  have  won  his 
love.  But  we  know  so  little  of  him,  and  we  wish 
you  could  have  made  your  future  home  nearer  ours, 
instead  of  removing  to  far-away  Kingsland." 

"I  suppose  you  still  want  to  counsel  and  watch 
over  your  'broad-minded'  daughter,  don't  you, 
mother  ? ' ' 

"No,  not  exactly.  But  I  confess  I  am  over- 
anxious when  I  think  of  your  besetting  weakness!" 

"Well,  I  declare!  I  am  quite  anxious  to  know 
what  it  is.  But  perhaps  the  number  is  legion!" 
And  Amy's  laugh  rippled  merrily  as  she  waited 
expectantly. 

Not  immediately  was  the  reply  forthcoming. 
And  when  at  length  Mrs.  North  spoke,  her  words 
were  strangely  grave  and  impressive  as  she  said, 
"Ask  your  own  heart,  my  daughter.  Let  it  speak 
on  this  matter." 

' '  But  my  heart  is  perversely  silent !  And  as  for 
appealing  for  information  on  the  subject  to  Arthur 
— well,  that  would  be  worse  than  useless.  For  he 
sees  absolutely  no  faults  in  his  'terrestrial  angel,' 
as  he  calls  me — the  infatuated  fellow !  So  it 
devolves  upon  you,  mother  mine,  to  tell  me  the  'be- 
setting weakness'  which  is  so  patent  to  you,  and  is 
causing  you  so  much  maternal  apprehension." 
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Placing  her  hand  caressingly  on  the  beautiful  hair, 
and  looking  into  the  eyes  so  full  of  quizzical 
laughter,  Mrs.  North  said  softly  and  tenderly, 
"Your  besetting  weakness,  my  dear  daughter,  is  a 
great  desire  for  popularity !  You  will  ever  follow 
the  fashion,  rather  than  dare  to  stand  alone.  And 
I  sometimes  fear  where  such  a  weakness  may  lead 
you.  And  so  there  is  one  thing  I  feel  impelled  to 
impress  upon  you  to-night." 

"Why,  mother,  how  earnest  and  strange  your 
words  are!  And  how  grave  you  look.  And  what 
a  sermonette  I  have  had,  all  because  I  desired  to 
have  some  spicy  wine  flavourings  at  my  marriage 
breakfast !  To  hear  you  talk,  one  would  think  I  was 
on  the  downward  road  to  destruction,  which  all  con- 
clusively proves  what  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  our 
chat,  and  that  is,  you  really  are,  well,  just  a  little 
bit  prejudiced  in  your  opinions;  and  yes,  I  will  say 
it  again,  for  I  really  believe  it — narrow-minded  and 
groovy!  But  just  wait  a  while  and  you  will  see 
what  a  happy-for-ever  ending  there  will  be  to  our 
marriage.  Though  we  cannot  promise  to  walk 
exactly  in  your  footsteps.  The  only  drawback  to  it 
all  is,  I  shall  have  to  say  'good-bye'  to  the  home  of 
my  girlhood,  and  to  my  friends,  and  to  this  lovely 
district.  And  oh,  dear,  how  I  shall  miss  dear  old 
father  and  yourself,  even,  though  you  do  occasion- 
ally inflict  a  sermon  on  your  wayward  daughter. 
Still,  I  know  it  is  all  done  writh  the  purest  of  motives, 
and  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  honour  you  for  every 
word  you  have  uttered  to-night,  But  I  shall  feel 
very  lonely  at  times,  I  know.  Still,  I  will  have 
Arthur,  and  he  will  have  me,  so  we  ought  to  be 
happy." 

"And  you  will  both  have  God,"  said  Mrs.  North 
reverently. 

"Yes,  mother,  I'm  sure  of  that.     But  you  have 
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not  yet  mentioned  what  you  said  you  felt  'impelled 
to  impress  upon  me  to-night.'  What  is  it,  dear?" 

Mrs.  North's  tones  throbbed  with  intense  yearn- 
ing as  she  sad,  "Promise  me,  Amy,  your  home  will 
always  be  a  safe  place  for  all  who  may  enter  there!" 

"Is  that  all?"  said  her  daughter  lightly  and  in 
tones  of  relief. 

"Oh,  yes,  mother.  I  can  easily  give  you  that  pro- 
mise. But  what  a  strange  request  it  is  for  you  to 
make!  "Of  course  our  home  will  be  a  'safe'  place 
for  all  callers.  How  could  it  possibly  be  anything 
else?  Why,  I  could  almost  smile  at  the  absurdity 
— shall  I  call  it? — of  your  request.  I  really  thought 
you  were  going  to  ask  me  something  very  signifi- 
cant and  searching,  and  fraught  with  ominous  is- 
sues." And  again  she  laughed  merrily. 

"And  that  is  just  what  I  have  done,  my  daugh- 
ter," said  her  mother,  as  she  bade  her  a  tender 
good-night. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Smoker's  Outfit. 

Naturally,  during  the  days  immediately  preceding 
the  event,  Amy  North's  wedding  was  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation,  more  particularly  amongst 
the  younger  portion  of  the  community  at  Bretley. 

For,  her  unfailing  good  temper,  coupled  with  a 
ready  wit,  and  an  attractive  vivacity  of  manner,  had 
made  her  a  general  favourite,  and  her  many  friends 
were  quite  prepared  to  rejoice  in  her  happiness. 

As  Connie  Dunbar,  who  was  to  be  chief  brides- 
maid, was  once  more  admiring  the  goodly  array  of 
presents,  a  veritable  joy  to  behold,  she  said  impul- 
sively, "Amy,  I  reckon  the  whole  affair,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  is  just  a  story-book  romance,  with 
you  as  the  heroine,  of  course.  It  seemed  such  a 
simple  thing  that,  three  years  ago,  Maud  Harcourt 
should  ask  you  to  spend  your  Easter  holidays  at 
her  home  at  Fieldham.  And  behold  the  mischievous 
little  god  had  his  plans  all  cut  and  dried,  and  so 
there  straightway  entered  into  the  plot  the  hero, 
otherwise  your  immaculate  Arthur.  Of  course  it 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  with  you  both,  though 
you  were  only " 

"Go  on,  Connie  dear — though  I  was  only  a  raw 
school-girl  of  seventeen  and  Arthur  was  a  cgrowed- 
up'  man  of  twenty-four!  Isn't  that  what  you  were 
going  to  say?" 

"Something  like  that!  But  Amy,  was  there  no 
swain  in  Bretley  to  whom  you  could  have  said  a 
'yea'?  This  will  be  our  last  confidential  parley,  so 
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confess  right  out  and  without  any  mental  reserva- 
tions, mind." 

"Now,  Connie,  don't  be  so  absurd!  Why,  I  have 
known  all  the  lads  here  since  I  was  a  wee  tot  of  a 
girl,  and  they  are  almost  like  my  brothers.  So 
how  could  they  fall  in  love  with  me  or  I  with 
them?" 

"In  fact,  Amy,  familiarity  destroyed  romance. 
And  though  for  handsome  Arthur  Harcourt,  you 
won't  'lay  you  down  and  dee,'  you  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  hie  away  to  Kingsland  and  leave  us  all 
lamenting.  I  confess,  whenever  I  think  of  it,  I  have 
a  lurking  grudge  against  that  same  Arthur,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  wish  he  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  to Ah,  well,  don't  look  so  indig- 
nant, Amy !  He  is  yours  all  right.  I  suppose  it  just 
had  to  be,  and  what  must  be,  will  be.  But  I  just 
hate  to  think  that  the  years  of  separation  will  gradu- 
ally sever  the  sweet  ties  of  our  friendship.  For 
naturally  that  is  inevitable." 

And  her  face  clouded,  and  her  words  held  a  note 
of  wistful  regret. 

"Connie  Dunbar,  how  can  you  even  hint  at  such 
a  catastrophe?  My  marriage  is  not  going  to  mean 
my  life-long  friends  are  to  be  forgotten.  And  though 
on  account  of  distance  we  may  not  be  able  to  enjoy 
our  'heart  to  hearters,'  as  your  brother  calls  them, 
still  we  can  write,  and ' 

"Amy,  I  know  you  mean  every  word  you  say 
now.  But  your  husband  and  your  home  will  oc- 
cupy such  a  big  slice  of  your  time  that  even  long 
friendships  must  gradually  cease  to  charm  as  here- 
tofore. But  don't  let  us  get  dolorous  over  the  part- 
ing. Who  knows  what  the  future  holds  of  dear 
reunions  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  By  the  way,  how 
do  you  feel  about  making  your  first  home  at  Kings- 
land?  Would  you  rather  have  pitched  your  tent 
at  Fieldham,  where  the  'in-laws'  live?" 
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Amy  laughed  lightly  as  she  confessed,  "To  tell 
the  truth,  Connie,  I  am  relieved  our  first  home  will 
not  be  near  Arthur's  people.  Though  Maud  is 
delighted  to  welcome  me  as  a  sister,  still  I  feel  it 
would  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  satisfy  every  mem- 
ber of  his  family.  So  when  he  told  me  he  had  the 
offer  of  a  practice  at  Kingsland,  where  a  sixth  or 
seventh  cousin  lives — I  really  believe  it  is  his  step- 
uncle — I  felt  it  was  wiser  to  urge  him  to  close  with 
the  offer.  Of  course  it  means  we  shall  both  be  away 
from  our  'ain  folk,'  nevertheless  I  have  to  part  with 
my  nearest  and  dearest,  so  Arthur  is  quite  prepared 
to  do  likewise." 

The  two  happy  laughter-loving  girls  made  a  very 
attractive  picture  as  they  sat  in  the  pleasant  morn- 
ing room  of  Amy  North's  home.  The  beautiful  wed- 
ding gifts  were  on  evidence  in  all  directions,  and 
seemed  to  occupy  every  available  inch  of  space. 

"I  think  your  present  is  so  expressive  of  your- 
self, and  I  shall  always  think  of  you,  dear  friend 
of  my  girlhood,  when  I  read  the  book,"  said  Amy, 
as  she  took  up  a  beautifully  bound  copy  of 
Whittier's  poems.  "I  am  sure " 

"Another  present  has  just  arrived  for  you,  you 
fortunate  girl ! ' '  said  Mrs.  North,  entering  the  room, 
and  handing  a  parcel  to  her  daughter,  who  excitedly 
began  to  undo  the  string. 

"Steady,  child!  Take  your  time!  Don't  be  so 
impatient!  Here,  Connie,  you  unfasten  it,  for 
Amy  will  cut  her  fingers  in  her  eagerness.  Her 
curiosity  is  over-mastering  her  altogether.  Really, 
the  friends  are  all  more  than  kind.  Indeed,  we  feel 
quite  embarrassed  at  such  tokens  of  love  and  good- 
will. May  God  very  graciously  reward  all  who  have 
so  generously  sent  such  rare  and  beautiful  gifts." 

"Oh,  how  dainty,  how  lovely!"  interestedly  ex- 
claimed both  girls,  when  at  length  the  wrappings 
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were  cast  aside  and  the  article  was  revealed  in  all 
its  beauty. 

"But  what  is  it?"  curiously  asked  Mrs.  North. 
"I  never  saw  anything  like  it  before.  I  suppose 
it  is  one  of  those  new-fangled  articles  the  jewellers 
devise  in  order  to  sell  their  wares.  I  guess  it  will 
be  more  ornamental  than  useful.  What  do  you  think 
it  is  intended  for,  Amy?" 

Both  girls  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay.  And 
Amy  began  to  wrap  the  article  up,  her  hands  mov- 
ing restlessly  and  unsteadily  as  she  said  half  apolo- 
getically, "Mother,  dear,  don't  be  shocked  when  I 
tell  you  I  believe  it  is  what  is  called — a — smoker's 
outfit!" 

"A  smoker's  outfit!"  repeated  Mrs.  North  in 
tones  of  surprise.  "Then  it  must  really  be  intended 
for  Arthur!" 

"Oh,  no,  mother;  this  is  not  meant  for  Arthur! 
It  is  designed  for  a  bride.  Such  presents  are  not 
uncommon  now,  for " 

"But,  Amy,"  interrupted  her  mother  remon- 
strantly,  "do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  brides — that 
women — actually  smoke  nowadays?" 

"Some  broad-minded  women  do,  I  believe,  though 
I  have  never  seen  one  do  so.  But  don't  look  so  wor- 
ried, dear.  I  can  use  it  as  an  ornament  of  some 
kind  or  other!" 

"That  you  certainly  shall  not,"  said  Mrs.  North 
indignantly,  "such  a  thing  is  accursed!  You  must 
never  give  it  house  room.  You  must  return  it  to  the 
sender  straight  away,  and  say  plainly  you  have  no 
use  for  such  a  present.  Smoker's  outfit  indeed! 
What  next  I  would  like  to  know !  But  who  is  the 
person  who  sent  it?  Where  is  the  card?" 

"Here,  mother,"  and  Amy  detached  it  from  the 
offending  article.  "It  reads,  'With  kind  wishes 
for  your  future  happiness,  from  Fanny  Leys.'  " 
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"H'm!  I  might  have  guessed  it  was  Mrs.  Leys! 
That  woman 's  influence  is  really  dangerous  !  I  think 
the  best  I  can  do  is  to  go  straight  to  her  home  and 
tell  her  what  my  views  are  on  the  matter!" 

"Oh,  mother  dear,"  said  her  daughter  in  tones  of 
protest  and  alarm,  ' '  don 't  do  that !  Whatever  would 
she  think  or  say?" 

"There  you  are  again,  Amy,  admitting  you  value 
far  too  highly  the  opinion  of  people !  It  is  not  what 
Mrs.  Leys  thinks,  or  what  you  or  I  think,  but  what 
Christ  thinks ! ' '  And  her  voice  quivered  with 
emotion. 

Amy  looked  beseechingly  at  Connie  as  though 
imploring  her  assistance  in  such  a  delicate  situa- 
tion. So  Connie  turned  to  Mrs.  North  and  said 
persuasively,  "Let  me  return  the  present.  You 
know  I  will  pass  Mrs.  Ley's  house  on  my  way  home, 
so  it  will  not  be  the  least  trouble.  And  I  feel  there 
is  not  much  I  can  do  for  Amy  now." 

To  which  proposal  Amy  added  the  weight  of  her 
pleadings,  till  Mrs.  North  consented. 

And  both  girls  quite  intended  the  arrangement 
should  be  carried  out.  But  after  tea  an  urgent  sum- 
mons came  from  Connie's  home,  asking  her  to  re- 
turn at  once,  as  her  father  had  been  taken  suddenly 
ill.  And  in  the  hurry  of  her  departure  all  thoughts 
of  the  present  were  quite  forgotten. 

Next  day,  Amy  carelessly  placed  it  in  her  trunk, 
quite  meaning  to  return  it  when  the  opportunity  oc- 
curred, which  opportunity  never  presented  itself. 
And  so  it  came  about  that,  when  Amy  was  unpack- 
ing her  household  gods,  some  days  after,  at  Kings- 
land,  amongst  the  number  she  found  the  "accursed 
thing,"  as  her  mother  had  called  it — even  the 
smoker 's  outfit ! 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  Wentworths. 

""Who  said  things  never  happened  at  Kingsland?" 
quizzically  asked  Claude  Wentworth  one  evening  at 
tea-time,  about  a  week  or  two  after  Amy  North 's 
wedding.  "What  do  you  think  I  heard  to-day? 
Now,  Elsie,  hurry  up  with  your  whys,  and  wheres, 
and  whens,  and  hows ! ' '  And  he  laughed  teasingly 
at  his  sister. 

"Oh,  Claude,  how  can  you  be  so  tiresome?  What 
really  has  happened?  I'm  all  curiosity!  What 
have  you  heard?  Who  is  it  about?"  And  breath- 
lessly Elsie's  string  of  queries  came  to  an  abrupt 
end. 

But  her  brother  was  not  imparting  his  news  so 
soon.  He  coolly  ignored  the  questions,  and  calmly 
busied  himself  with  the  goodly  repast  before  him. 

However,  Elsie's  patience  was  quite  exhausted, 
and  she  said  indignantly,  "I  guess  it  is  not  worth 
telling,  or  you  could  not  keep  it!  It  is  just  an- 
other of  your  wonderful  mare's  nests,  that  is  all  it 
is!  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  hear." 

But  Claude  was  not  to  be  drawn  that  way.  So 
with  all  the  inconsistency  of  her  sex,  she  turned  to 
her  mother  and  said,  "make  Claude  tell,  mother! 
I'm  just  aching  with  curiosity,  and  cannot  finish 
my  tea  till  I  know!" 

Laughingly  Mrs.  Wentworth  advised  her  son  to 
satisfy  his  sister's  desire.  And  even  his  father  was 
interested  enough  to  add,  "Well,  Claude,  if  you 
really  have  anything  worth  telling,  let  us  have  it, 
please. ' ' 
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' '  Righto ! ' '  said  the  young  man,  ' '  the  ayes  have 
it!  Here  it  is — a  real  tit-bit!  Are  you  all  ears, 
eyes,  and  nose,  Elsie?  Old  Poole,  the  solicitor,  has 
sold  out  his  business — lock,  stock,  and  barrel!" 

"After  all  these  years!"  commented  Mr.  Went- 
worth  in  surprise.  "Why,  it  must  be  over  three 
years  since  he  declared  his  intention  of  retiring,  and 
taking  a  trip  to  England.  So  I  for  one  quite  thought 
he  had  given  up  that  idea  along  ago.  Well,  well; 
wonders  will  never  cease !  How  strange  Frank 
never  gave  us  a  hint  of  his  intentions.  Did  you 
hear  who  is  his  successor?" 

"Some  chap  by  the  name  of  Harcourt,  I  be- 
lieve," replied  Claude.  "Report  says  he  hails  from 
Fielolham,  wherever  that  may  be,  and " 

".But  it  is  a  big  call  from  Fieldham  to  Kings- 
wood,"  interrupted  his  father.  "How  in  the  world 
did  Mr.  Harcourt  hear  of  our  district,  I  wonder?" 

"Well,  dad,  the  story  goes  that  he  is  a  forty- 
third  cousin  of  old  Poole 's,  and " 

"Claude!"  said  his  mother  reprovingly,  "don't 
be  so  disrespectful!  Give  Mr.  Poole  his  proper 
title  when  referring  to  him.  You  young  people  now- 
adays get  into  such  a  slipshod  style  of  speaking. 
You  really  should  be  more  careful ! ' ' 

"Just  listen  to  the  mater!"  said  Claude  in  pre- 
tended indignation.  "Young  people!  And  here  am 
I  nearly  twenty-four,  and  Elsie  a  good  second  with 
twenty-two !  However,  to  proceed,  Mr.  Poole,  who 
is  really  step-uncle  to  Mr.  Harcourt,  has  been  in 
negotiations  with  the  said  Mr.  Harcourt  for  some 
time,  and  to  stick  strictly  to  facts,  about  three 
months  ago  the  said  Mr.  Poole  and  the  said  Mr. 
Harcourt  settled  the  business  satisfactorily  to  both 
parties.  How  is  that  for  tabloid  form?"  And  he 
laughed  affectionately  at  his  mother. 

"I  wonder  did  Frank  know!     If  so,  he  can  keep 
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a  secret,"  said  Elsie,  blushing  as  she  caught  the  look 
in  her  brother's  eye. 

"You  may  be  sure  Frank  wasn't  allowed  to  even 
whisper,"  said  Claude.  "Though  I  doubt  if  he 
really  did  know  till  a  day  or  two  ago." 

''But  if  it  was  all  arranged  three  months  ago, 
why  has  Mr.  Harcourt  not  put  in  an  appearance 
before?"  asked  Mr.  Wentworth. 

"Thereby  hangs  a  tale,"  replied  his  son.  "It 
seems  the  gentleman  would  a-wooing  go,  and  was 
only  married  quite  lately.  So  old — don't  frown, 
mother  dear — I  mean  Mr.  Poole,  agreed  to  carry 
on  till  the  strains  of  the  wedding  march  had  died 
down,  etcetera,  etcetera!" 

"So  we  are  to  have  a  real  live  bride  in  Kings- 
land!"  said  Elsie  excitedly,  while  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  anticipation.  "What  is  she  like,  Claude?  And 
when  are  they  to  arrive?  Fancy  Mr.  Poole 's  bache- 
lor home  having  a  young  wife  in  it !  What  an  ac- 
quisition she  will  be?  Oh,  mother,  you  will  soon 
call  on  her,  won't  you?  Why,  her  advent  opens  a 
whole  panorama  of  new  interests!" 

"Now,  child,  not  so  fast!  What  hare-brained 
notions  you  are  getting !  And  how  excited  you  are 
about  someone  whose  existence  we  were  quite  ignor- 
ant of  half  an  hour  ago.  Mrs.  Harcourt  may  be 
of  a  reserved  nature,  and  altogether  averse  to  mak- 
ing new  friends.  However,  time  will  tell.  So 
don't  spend  all  your  days  in  anticipating  pleasures 
that  may  never  come." 

"Oh,  bother  calling  on  the  lady,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing,"  said  Claude  disdainfully.  "Whom  I  am 
interested  in,  is  Mr.  Harcourt.  I  wonder  will  he  be 
a  '  sport ' !  We  young  chaps  want  livening  up. 
Everything  is  just  about  as  dull  and  as  stale  as 
ditchwater.  So  let  us  hope  the  gentleman  will  be 
like  the  famous  Waverley  pen,  'A  boon  and  a  bless- 
ing to  men.'  " 
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"Now,  Claude,'  interposed  his  mother  remon- 
strantly,  "how  can  you  possibly  say  things  are 
'dull'  here?  Both  Elsie  and  you  are  just  about  as 
busy  as  you  can  well  be  with  church  and  Sunday 
school  work.  And  you  have  the  debating  club,  and 
social  evenings,  and " 

"Oh,  don't  bother  enumerating  all  the  gay  frivol- 
lings  of  Kingsland,"  said  Claude  ironically.  "We 
are  undoubtedly  a  pace-cracking  set — I  don't  think! 
However,  don't  look  so  troubled,  mother  dear.  I 
guess  we  are  as  happy  as  is  good  for  us,  and  I  know 
Elsie  and  I  have  jolly  comfortable  diggings  here, 
and  the  best  parents  in  the  world,  so  what  more 
can  a  fellow  desire?"  And  he  affectionately  kissed 
his  mother. 

"It  strikes  me,"  commented  Mr.  "Wentworth, 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  will  have  something  to  do 
to  live  up  to  what  you  young  people  expect  of 
them.  The  lady  is  to  be  an  'acquisition,'  whatever 
that  may  mean,  so  Elsie  says.  And  the  gentleman 
is  to  be  a  'sport,'  and  an  all-round  good  fellow,  and 
a  leader  in  this  and  that  and  the  other.  However, 
we  will  see.  Anyhow,  I  don't  suppose  the  arrival 
of  the  Harcourts  will  affect  us  in  any  way,  so  I  am 
not  going  to  concern  myself  about  them  be- 
yond what  is  necessary.  Personally,  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  discussed  these  people  quite  enough.  So 
I  propose  we  adjourn  for  the  present," 

And  he  rose  from  the  table,  seated  himself  in  an 
easy  chair,  and  opened  the  evening  paper  as  a  hint 
that  the  subject  was  closed. 

"Oh,  Claude,"  said  his  mother  as  her  son  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  room,  "I  almost  forgot  to 
tell  you,  Mr.  Duncan  sent  word  he  has  a  splendid 
dialogue  for  your  Band  of  Hope  boys,  and  he 
wishes  you  to  call  round  at  his  home  this  evening, 
if  possible,  and  discuss  it  with  him." 
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"Just  wait  five  minutes,  Claude,"  said  Elsie, 
"and  I  will  go  so  far  on  the  way  with  you  as  it  is 
my  turn  to  lead  the  Endeavour  to-night.  But  I  will 
start  earlier  and  call  at  the  parsonage  and  see  if 
Muriel  has  heard  anything  about  the  Harcourts! 
Wouldn't  it  be  just  the  thing  if  they  happen  to  be 
Methodists!" 

"Listen  to  the  child,"  said  her  mother  smilingly. 
"She  will  dream  about  these  people  yet!" 

But  Elsie  only  laughed  happily  and  said  comic- 
ally, "but  perhaps  Claude  objects  to  calling  at  the 
parsonage!  It  might  be  too  much  trouble,  as  it  is 
not  in  a  bee-line." 

"F-r-a-n-k  spells  Frank  and  H-a-"  retorted 
Claude  significantly,  till,  in  blushing  confusion, 
Elsie  ran  from  the  room  to  escape  the  raillery,  and 
to  get  her  hat  and  coat. 

As  the  brother  and  sister  left  their  home  Mrs. 
Wentworth  said  to  her  husband,  "how  thankful  we 
should  be,  dear,  that  our  children  find  life's  highest 
joys  in  church  work,  and  that  they  are  choosing  so 
wisely  in  the  matter  of " 

"Tut,  tut,  mother!  Don't  talk  about  them 
choosing  partners  for  life's  journey  yet;  they  are 
far  too  young  and " 

"I  wonder  what  they  would  say  to  that!"  inter- 
rupted his  wife.  "They  are  no  longer  children,  and 
I  for  one  will  be  very  thankful  to  welcome  Muriel 
and  Frank  as  members  of  our  family  when  the  day 
comes,  and  I  don't  mind  confessing  it." 

When  at  length  Elsie  and  Claude  knocked  at 
the  parsonage  door,  Muriel  Dixon  opened  it,  say- 
ing delightedly,  "oh,  Elsie  dear,  you  are  just  the 
one  I  want  to  see!" 

"And  where  do  I  come  in?"  asked  Claude,  gaz- 
ing admiringly  at  the  frank,  guileless  face  before 
him. 
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Muriel  blushed  shyly  as  she  said,  "you  come  in 
second  best,  of  course,  Claude!" 

"But  that  won't  always  be  my  place,"  he  whis- 
pered daringly.  "Just  vou  wait  and  see,  my  lady 
fair!" 

And  Muriel's  cheeks  continued  to  register  vari- 
ous sensations,  and  her  face  grew  radiant  with 
tender  happiness,  till  her  mother  saved  the  situa- 
tion by  joining  the  happy  trio,  and,  with  a  smile 
of  cordial  geniality,  invited  the  3Toung  people  into 
the  parsonage. 

"Oh,  yes,  Elsie,  you  really  must  come  in,  if  it  is 
only  for  a  few  minutes,"  urged  Muriel,  her  face 
aglow  with  excitement.  "We  have  a  wonderful 
piece  of  news  to  tell.  Father  received  a  letter  to- 
day from  the  Methodist  minister  at  Bretley,  saying 
one  of  his  Sunday  school  teachers  was  married  two 
or  three  weeks  ago  to  a  Mr.  Harcourt,  and — 

"Those  Harcourts  again,"  interrupted  Claude, 
in  a  tone  of  patient  endurance.  "One  would  seem 
to  think  they  are  going  to  become  part  and  parcel 
of  our  existence  the  number  of  times  we  have  men- 
tioned their  name  this  evening!  It  is  Harcourt 
this  and  Harcourt  that.  Elsie  has  got  Harcourtitis ! " 

"Who  began  the  business?"  asked  Elsie,  teas- 
ingly.  "Anyhow,  let  Muriel  finish  her  interesting 
news,  and  don't  be  so  impolite  as  to  interrupt 
again!  Go  on,  dear,  and  never  mind  Claude!" 

"Well,  they  are  actually  coming  here  to  live,  and 
mother  got  a  letter  from  a  Mrs.  North,  the  mother 
of  the  bride,  asking  her  to  be  sure  and  call  on  her 
daughter. ' ' 

For  some  time  the  subject  was  eagerly  discussed, 
in  spite  of  Claude's  somewhat  caustic  interpola- 
tions, till  at  length,  after  glancing  hurriedly  at  his 
watch,  he  said,  "Elsie,  old  girl,  we  must  terminate 
this  interview,  as  the  poet  would  say,  because  for 
once  in  your  life  you  will  be  late  at  the  Endeavour. 
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It  is  ten  past  eight  now.  So  the  first  thing  the  pre- 
cious Harcourts  have  done  is  to  make  my  sister — 
the  model  of  punctuality,  as  everyone  knows — trans- 
gress most  grievously.  And  Mr.  Duncan  will  con- 
clude my  interest  in  the  Band  of  Hope  is  waning 
if  I  don't  get  a  hustle  on,  and  sprint  along  to  his 

home.     Come,  Elsie,  sister  dear " 

"Quite  right,"  said  Mrs.  Dixon,  smiling  at 
Claude's  heroics.  "We  certainly  must  not  let  the 
thoughts  of  these  new  people  interfere  with  church 
interests.  They  must  always  come  first.  God  bless 
you  both — Elsie  and  Claude.  Mr.  Dixon  and  I 
often  thank  God  for  your  influence  over  our  young 
people,  and  that  you  are  finding  the  joy  of  His  ser- 
vice so  precious ! ' ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  New  Home. 

All  eagerness  and  excitement,  Amy  Harcourt  fit- 
ted from  room  to  room  in  her  new  home,  while  her 
husband  followed  her  lead,  smiling  at  her  rapturous 
elation,  and  listening  tolerantly  to  her  continuous 
patter  of  suggestive  remarks. 

"Oh,  Arthur,  how  delightful  it  is  to  think  we 
have  a  home  of  our  very  own,  where  we  can  exer- 
cise our  individual  tastes  and  have  things  just  as 
we  wish!  This  is  one  of  my  dearest  dreams  come 
true.  So  often  at  Bretley  I  ventured  to  suggest  to 
the  dear  old  mother  what  an  improvement  it  would 
be  to  do  this  or  that  or  the  other.  But  what  re- 
sponse do  you  think  all  my  coaxings  ever  met 
with?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  her  husband.  "My 
curiosity  is  wide  awake. ' ' 

"Well  listen,  and  then  you  will  know!  The  only 
answer  I  ever  got  was,  'this  furniture  is  quite  good 
enough  for  father  and  myself.  It  will  do  us  for 
our  lifetime  all  right.  But  if  you  should  ever  get 
married,  and  have  a  home  of  your  own,  you  can 
have  just  the  kind  of  furniture  you  fancy,  that  is, 
if  your  husband  does  not  object?" 

Then,  with  all  the  feminine  witchery  at  her  com- 
mand, she  said,  "and  my  husband  does  not  object 
— does  he,  Arthur?" 

"Certainly  not,  dear,  provided  the  exchequer 
holds  out.  But  surely  some  of  my  uncle's  furni- 
ture will  still  serve  its  purpose.  We  must  go  steadily 
at  first,  you  know,  Amy." 
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' '  Of  course  we  must,  Arthur !  But  what  a  charm- 
ing roomy  old  house  this  is.  What  possibilities  there 
are  right  to  hand.  Can  your  masculine  mind  con- 
jure up  the  effect  with  a  blue  art  serge  curtain 
yonder  and  a " 

"Please  spare  me  the  details,"  laughingly  inter- 
rupted her  husband.  "I  reckon  I  can  safely  leave 
art  drapings  and  such  fripperies  to  you.  My  de- 
partment lies  in  another  direction  altogether." 

"Wait  till  you  see  the  effect  when  my  lovely  wed- 
ding presents  are  tastefully  arranged.  I  venture  to 
affirm,  Mr.  Poole  would  not  recognise  his  former 
home.  And,  of  course,  we  will  have  a  tennis  court. 
Oh,  Arthur,  I  guess  we  are  going  to  be  as  happy  as 
a  pair  of  sweethearts  in  this  dear  old  home.  I  feel 
it  all  inside,  outside,  and  round  about  me.  Your 
uncle — or  step-uncle — or  whatever  relation  he  really 
is,  is  a  great  citizen,  and  so  say  all  of  us!" 

And  she  laughed  mischievously,  and  lightly  ruffled 
her  husband's  hair  as  he  said,  "we  certainly  ought 
to  feel  very  thankful  we  have  such  a  splendid  start 
in  life.  I  confess  it  is  far  more  than  ever  I  ex- 
pected— a  good  sound  business,  a  fine  house,  good 
furniture  thrown  in,  and  all  on  such  exceedingly 
moderate  terms.  Such  a  chance  does  not  come  even 
once  in  a  lifetime  to  most  people." 

"Now  just  one  moment,  my  lord!  Re  this  same 
furniture — some  of  it  is  really  unique,  and  some, 
well,  I  won't  say  unkind  things  about  the  old.  aged 
and  infirm.  But  a  few  pieces  in  modern  style  here 
and  there  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
But  I  wonder  what  we  shall  use  this  room  for.  It 
is  so  huge.  Drawing — dining — breakfast — spare  bed- 
room; no,  those  are  all  fixed  up,"  and  Amy  knitted 
her  brows  in  a  puzzled  frown.  Then  in  a  tone  of 
great  satisfaction,  she  said  gleefully,  "Oh,  I  know 
just  the  thing!  Can  you  guess,  Arthur?" 

"I  would  not  dream  of  attempting  to  solve    the 
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conundrum!"  said  her  husband.  "Put  me  out  of 
suspense.  I  am  listening  with  bated  breath.  You 
are  the  manager-in-chief  in  this  department." 

"Why,  it  is  as  clear  as  daylight.  We  can  use 
it  as  a — billiard  room!"  and  she  clapped  her  hands 
gleefully. 

"One  moment,  fair  lady!  Your  logic  is  incon 
elusive.  Seeing  there  is  no  billiard  table  in  the 
establishment,  why  call  the  room  by  such  an  incon- 
gruous name?  An  idea  has  just  flashed  into  my 
masculine  brain.  It  is  this:  how  would  it  answer 
to  turn  it  into  an  office  for  any  clients  who  might 
call  in  the  evenings?  I  reckon  that  knocks  the  bot- 
tom out  of  your  billiard-room  scheme,  young 
lady!" 

"How  like  a  man!"  And  her  words  held  a  sug- 
gestion  of  satire.  "You  certainly  shall  have  a  nice, 
cosy,  well-furnished  office,  of  course.  But  as  for 
this  room,  why,  Arthur,  it  positively  asks  for  a 
billiard  table  to  swallow  up  that  yawning  space  in 
the  centre.  Cannot  you  picture  it  just  here?"  And 
she  stepped  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  looked 
demurely  at  her  husband. 

"But,  Amy,"  he  said  protestingly  and  in  puzzled 
tones,  "I  never  knew  you  played  billiards,  or  had 
even  a  thought  about  them  or " 

"Neither  I  do,  you  stupid  boy!"  she  interrupted 
with  a  tolerant  smile.  "1  don't  even  know  a  gentle- 
man's cue  from  a  lady's.  But  that  does  not  say 
I  never  shall." 

Arthur  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  then  he  said 
hesitatingly,  "I  just  hate  to  say  it,  but  you  must 
realise  it  is  imperative  I  should  meet  my  obligations 
to  my  uncle.  And  I  cannot  see  how  I  can  at  present 
possibly  increase  the  furniture  cheque  I  gave  you. 
And  though  I  don't  object  to  a  billiard  table,  I  am 
afraid  that  said  cheque  won't  look  near  it." 
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"Don't  bother  your  dear  head  about  that,"  said 
his  wife  easily;  "why,  the  cheque  father  gave  me 
for  a  wedding  present  will  more  than  cover  the  cost 
of  furnishing  the  whole  room  in  tip-top  style.  So 
that  matter  is  settled,  thanks  be!  Dear  me,  I  re- 
member on  one  occasion  mentioning  to  mother  that 
Mrs.  Leys  was  getting  a  billiard  table,  and  the  dear 
soul  was  quite  horrified,  and " 

"Well,  Amy,"  said  her  husband  hesitatingly,  "if 
your  people  have  such  an  aversion  to  a  billiard 
table,  do  you  think  it  is  quite  playing  the  game  to 
use  your  pater's  gift  for  such  a  purpose?" 

"Oh,  Arthur,  don't  look  so  serious!"  said  his 
wife  evasively.  "I  don't  believe  you  know  half  my 
moods  and  tenses  and  vagaries !  But  hurrah ! 
There's  the  dinner  gong.  What  a  treasure  Mr. 
Poole's  housekeeper  is,  and  how  good  it  is  of  her  to 
stay  on  with  the  'young  couple,'  as  she  calls  us. 
Come  along,  husband  of  my  heart.  Though  I  am 
fathoms  deep  in  love,  I  am  certainly  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  state  of  things  internally  or  externally 
either,  for  that  matter." 

And  she  gaily  tripped  into  the  dining-room,  where 
a  tempting  luncheon  was  prepared. 

"I  reckon  you  have  had  a  pretty  big  say  this 
morning,"  said  Arthur  teasingly. 

"Well,"  his  wife  retorted  pleasantly,  "if  so  I 
have  talked  to  some  purpose." 

"To  what  purpose  may  a  mere  man  inquire?"  he 
asked  curiously. 

"I  have  learned,  for  one  thing,  my  husband  has 
no  scruples  about  installing  a  billard  table  into  our 
home." 

"Scruples,  Amy!  I  should  think  not,"  said 
Arthur  in  tones  of  surprise.  "What  in  the  wide 
world  can  be  wrong  about  a  harmless  billiard- 
table!" 
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"Nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  Arthur.  And  yet 
my  people  are  so  narrow-minded,  I  am  sure,  they 
would  actually  prophesy  evil  if  they  saw  one  at 
'Woodlands.'  I  am  ever  so  relieved  to  find  you 
and  I  are  both  broad-minded  enough  to  have  no 
scruples  whatever  on  the  matter.  We  look  at  things 
from  quite  a  different  standpoint  to  what  the  dear 
old  folks  do." 

Her  husband's  face  wore  a  baffling  kind  of  ex- 
pression as  he  said  slowly,  as  though  weighing  his 
words,  "and  yet  I  wish  we  could  get  it  in  some 
other  way  than  by  using  your  pater's  cheque.  The 
equity  of  the  transaction  does  not  commend  itself 
to  me.  Personally,  I  am  not  anxious  enough  for  a 
billiard  table  to  give  it  more  than  a  passing  thought, 
especially,  as  I  just  explained,  I  cannot  see  my  way 
clear  to  incur  such  an  unnecessary  expense." 

"But  it  is  my  own  money,"  said  Amy  objectingly, 
and  her  lips  pouted.  "And  I  cannot  see " 

"Righto!"  said  Arthur.  "That  settled  it!  Now 
surely  you  are  satisfied!  So  smile  again,  fair  lady, 
and  be  happy !  But  just  look  at  the  time !  I  must 
be  off  to  the  office.  So  good-bye,  dear,  till  I  see 
you  again." 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  Billiard  Table. 

As  Mrs.   Harcourt  unpacked  her  beautiful   wed 
ding  presents  next  day,  she  was  surprised  to    find 
near  the  top   a  chastely-designed  illuminated   text- 
card,  on  which  was  printed  the  words,   "No  man 
liveth  to  himself." 

' '  I  guess  dear  old  mother  placed  it  here, ' '  she  said 
to  herself.  And  suddenly  tender  memories  surged 
within  her,  and  a  rush  of  tears  filled  her  eyes. 
And,  for  a  few  passing  moments,  she  was  back  again 
in  the  home  at  Bretley  listening  to  her  mother's 
loving  counsel  and  hearing  her  father's  petitions  at 
family  worship.  And  a  strange  peace  seemed  to 
steal  into  her  heart,  and  an  intense  longing  pos- 
sessed her  to  be  more  like  her  God-fearing,  God- 
honouring  parents. 

Their  wonderful  goodness,  their  simple  faith,  ap- 
pealed to  her  with  almost  irresistible  force. 

"I  will  have  a  real  heart-to-heart  talk  with 
Arthur  to-night,"  she  resolved,  "and  we  will  start 
our  married  life  even  as  father  and  mother  would 
wish.  For  they  have  something  neither  Arthur  nor 
I  have  as  yet.  But  here  I  am  dreaming  away  like 
this,  all  because  of  this  text  I  have  just  come  across. 
Perhaps  mother  prayed  about  it  as  she  placed  it 
here.  It  would  be  just  like  her!  But  I  must  hurry 
or  I  will  never  get  my  household  gods  arranged. 
And  there  seems  to  be  so  much  fixing  to  be  done 
one  way  and  another.  But,"  and  she  paused  in 
dismay  as  she  unwrapped  another  article,  "good 
gracious  me!"  she  said  involuntarily,  "here  is  that 
wretched  smoker's  outfit  Mrs.  Leys  sent  me  for  a 
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wedding  present!  I  quite  meant  to  have  returned 
it  the  day  after  Connie  was  sent  for  so  hurriedly. 
Whatever  shall  I  do  with  the  thing?  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly send  it  back  now,  for  whatever  would  Mrs. 
Leys  think?  Oh,  dear,  what  was  it  mother  said  to 
me?  Something  about  my  besetting  weakness  being 
a  great  desire  for  popularity!  Perhaps  it  is!  Any- 
how, I  will  not  risk  offending  Mrs.  Leys  by  return- 
ing her  present.  I  will  just  wrap  it  up  and  con- 
sign it  to  the  depths  of  my  trunk,  for  I  am  sure  I 
shall  never  have  any  use  for  such  a  thing." 

When  her  husband  returned  home  that  evening 
she  said  gaily,  "now,  Arthur  Lancaster  Harcourt, 
don't  you  think  our  presents  look  just  the  thing?" 

"Al  at  Lloyd's,"  said  her  husband  admiringly. 
"There  is  no  mistake  about  it,  Amy;  you  have  ex- 
cellent taste,  and  I  am  a  very  lucky  fellow  to  have 
the  honour  of  being  that  privileged  person — your 
husband.  I  reckon  if  we  aren't  a  happy  couple  we 
ought  to  be." 

As  the  evening  wore  on  Amy  became  less  viva- 
cious, and  seemed  somewhat  preoccupied;  but  as 
her  husband  was  engrossed  in  his  paper,  he  did  not 
notice  her  abstraction. 

At  length  she  said  quietly,  and  with  a  certain  con- 
strainment  of  manner,  "Arthur,  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing to  you — something  that  has  obsessed  me  all 
the  afternoon,  and  which  I  cannot  rid  my  mind  of." 

Then  she  told  him  of  her  mother's  earnest  re- 
quest that  she  should  make  the  home  a  'safe  place' 
for  all  who  might  enter.  And  she  spoke  of  the  care- 
lessly given  promise,  quite  forgotten,  till  the  finding 
of  the  text-card  a  few  hours  before  had  brought  the 
whole  scene  vividly  before  her.  And  she  haltingly, 
and  with  obvious  difficulty,  expressed  the  wish  they 
might  have  some  kind  of  family  worship,  perhaps 
the  reading  of  a  chapter  and  the  offering  of  a 
prayer  each  evening. 
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Her  husband's  reply  was  not  readily  forthcom- 
ing. He  smoked  on  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence, 
then  he  looked  at  his  wife  searchingly,  and  he  said 
gravely,  "are  you  really  in  earnest,  Amy?  Before 
God,  do  you  mean  it?  Or  is  it  a  passing  surface 
whim  to  be  taken  up  to-night,  and  dropped  to-mor- 
row? These  things,  in  my  opinion,  are  too  sacred 
to  be  lightly  regarded.  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have 
professed  to  be,  deeply  religious.  But  in  my  heart 
of  hearts  I  do  reverence  what  is  truly  good.  We 
all — even  the  worst  of  us — have  our  high  ideals.  Let 
the  matter  rest  in  abeyance  till  to-morrow  night, 
Amy,  and  we  will  discuss  it  then." 

The  following  evening,  after  tea,  Arthur  said, 
"whom  do  you  think  called  to  see  me  to-day,  dear?" 

"What  a  question  to  ask,  seeing  I  only  know  about 
six  people  in  Kingsland, "  replied  Amy,  smiling 
happily.  "And  I  only  know  them  by  sight." 

"And  yet  it  was  one  of  those  same  six.  However, 
I  will  not  tax  your  feminine  curiosity  too  much. 
It  was — the  parson!" 

"Mr.  Dixon!"  said  Amy  in  surprised  tones. 
*l Whatever  did  he  want,  Arthur?" 

"Oh,  he  wished  to  welcome  me  to  the  district, 
and  he  chatted  casually  about  things  in  general, 
and  then  he  said  he  had  heard  I  was  fond  of  musfe, 
and  he  invited  me  to  join  the  choir." 

"And  what  did  you  say?"  asked  Amy  curiously. 

"I  told  him  I  would  think  about  it,  and  would 
give  him  my  answer  in  a  day  or  two.  He  seems  a 
decent  kind  of  a  chap,  and  I  quite  enjoyed  the  few 
minutes'  talk  we  had.  And,  Amy" — here  his  vcdce 
became  strangely  grave,  and  his  words  were  weighted 
with  a  telling  intentness — "I  have  had  a  very 
etrange  experience  to-day.  I  cannot  explain  it  away 
to  my  satisfaction,  try  as  I  may.  Though  I  was  up 
to  my  eyes  in  business,  trying  to  get  the  hang  of 
things,  a  strange  thought,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
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series  of  thoughts,  kept  insistently  and  persistently 
obtruding. ' ' 

He  paused,  as  if  hardly  knowing  what  to  say 
next.  And  as  Amy  watched  him,  and  noted  the 
tenseness  of  his  face,  and  saw  how  deeply  he  was 
moved,  she  said  quietly,  "well,  dear,  aren't  you 
going  to  enlighten  me  as  to  what  those  mysterious 
haunting  expressions  were?" 

"Of  course  I  am,  girlie!  But  first  of  all  let  me 
say,  in  my  home,  though  we  were  not  a  particularly 
religious  crowd,  yet  on  the  matter  of  £.  s.  d.  we  were 
brought  up  to  strictly  honour  the  eighth  command- 
ment. Our  name  in  connection  with  money  matters 
has  never  been  smirched.  And  naturally  my  legal 
training  has  deepened  the  convictions  instilled  into 
me  as  a  child." 

"But,"  said  his  wife  in  puzzled  tones,  "what  is 
all  this  leading  to,  Arthur?  I  confess  I  am  utterly 
befogged." 

"It  leads  right  back  to  the  matter  of  your  pater's 
cheque,  Amy !  And  to-day,  in  and  out  of  season, 
the  thought  of  how  you  purpose  spending  the  money 
has  obtruded  most  uncomfortably.  To  me,  know- 
ing a  little  of  your  father's  expressed  aversion  for 
such  a  piece  of  furniture,  it  seems  almost  like  a 
— well,  like  a  misuse  or  even  a  misappropriation  of 
the  money!" 

Amy's  cheeks  crimsoned  with  mortification,  her 
eyes  filled  with  angry  tears,  her  whole  body  seemed 
to  quiver  with  indignation,  as  she  said  in  hurt  tones. 
"Oh,  Arthur,  how  can  you  possibly  talk  like  that! 
A  misuse !  A  misappropriation  ! ' ' 

"Well,  dear,  I  must  be  quite  frank.  That  is  how 
I  regard  the  whole  business.  And  this  is  my  answer 
to  your  suggestion  of  last  night.  I  like  the  idea,  and 
so  I  am  quite  willing  to  have  what  you  call  'family 
prayer  or  worship'  if  you  will  give  up  the  idea  of 
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spending  that  cheque  on  a  billiard  table!  Under- 
stand me,  dear,  I  do  not  object  to  the  article,  and 
in  time,  if  things  turn  out  as  they  promise,  you  shall 
certainly  have  that  wish  gratified.  Now,  don't 
answer  right  away;  take  time  to  think  over  the  mat- 
ter, and  our  conversation  can  be  continued — well, 
say  to-morrow  evening.  That  is  fair, — isn't  it, 
sweetheart  ? ' ' 

To  say  Amy  Harcourt  spent  an  almost  sleepless 
night  is  to  put  it  mildly.  Now  she  was  swayed  by 
one  set  of  desires,  now  by  another.  Arthur's  pro- 
position was  reasonable,  and  she  was  sure  her 
people,  if  they  ever  knew,  would  sincerely  commend 
her  for  falling  in  with  his  proposal.  But  was  it 
reasonable?  The  money  was  hers,  to  do  just  what 
she  liked  with.  Her  people  need  never  know.  That 
room  demanded  a  billiard  table,  and  she  could  never 
fancy  it  as  anything  else  now,  but  as  such  a  room. 
Arthur  was  autocratic,  and  this  was  just  a  contest 
of  wills  between  them.  She  must  stand  her  ground, 
and  let  it  be  known  right  from  the  first  that  she  had 
a  mind  of  her  own.  Perhaps  he  had  other  ideas 
regarding  the  spending  of  that  tiresome  cheque! 
Tiresome  did  she  call  it?  The  money  her  dear  old 
father  had  so  lovingly  given  her!  Ah,  no,  it  was 
precious,  and  must  be  put  to  the  very  best  possible 
use?  But  what  would  that  be?  How  would  it  do 
to  give  a  tenth  to  the  church  to  begin  with !  Then 
with  the  remainder  she  could  purchase  a  nice  roller 
desk  for  Arthur's  office  room  at  home,  besides  a 
few  minor  articles  for  herself.  That  would  be  the 
very  best  way  to  use  the  money,  and  how  pleased 
Arthur  would  be.  No  need  to  wait  till  tea  time 
to  tell  him.  She  would  do  so  at  the  breakfast  table. 

Towards  morning  she  fell  into  an  uneasy  sleep, 
and  did  not  wake  till  it  was  almost  time  for  the 
morning  meal.  Consequently  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  any  serious  conversation,  even  had  Arthur 
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so  minded,  before  he  had  to  hurry  off  to  his  business. 
Somehow  the  good  resolutions  made  by  Amy  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  sleeplessness  did  not  seem  so 
supremely  satisfactory  amidst  the  'dailiness'  of 
things  that  morning.  Ever  and  anon  she  wandered 
into  the  large  empty  room  as  if  to  gather  an  inspira- 
tion, and  each  time  she  had  a  mental  vision  of  its 
fittings  as  a  billiard  room.  It  was  most  tantalising' 
and  unsettling!  After  all,  was  Arthur  quite  justi- 
fied in  imposing  such  a  condition?  If  she  gave  in  in 
this  particular,  might  it  not  mean ?  How  for- 
tunate she  had  not  said  anything  at  the  breakfast 
table!  She  had  all  day  to  think  about  it!  And 
so  the  thoughts  whirled  mixedly  in  her  brain. 

But  that  night,  quite  calmly  and  unemotionally, 
she  said  to  her  husband,  <£I  have  decided  to  buy  a 
billiard  table,  Arthur." 

And  as  calmly  and  as  unemotionally  he  replied, 
"very  well,  Amy!  That  settles  it."  But  what  that 
"it"  was,  was  only  known  to  God  and  Arthur  Har- 
court  himself. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A  Sacrifice — or  an  Honour? 

Early  the  following  week  the  first  callers  arrived 
at  Woodlands,  in  the  persons  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Dixon,  and  their  eldest  daughter,  Muriel. 

Shortly  afterwards  Mrs.  Wentworth  and  Elsie 
were  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  and  as  no 
other  visitors  called  during  the  afternoon,  the  con- 
versation was  of  a  more  informal  nature  than  strict 
etiquette  demanded. 

The  girls  of  the  party  were  soon  under  the  spell 
of  the  winning  personality  of  the  young  hostess.  Her 
ease  and  grace  of  manner  were  very  natural,  and 
Elsie  especially  was  fascinated  with  all  she  saw,  till 
she  had  eyes  and  ears  for  no  one  except  Mrs.  Har- 
court  and  her  attractive  mannerisms. 

"We  have  sincere  pleasure  in  welcoming  your- 
self and  your  husband  to  Kiugsland,  and  we  hope 
you  will  both  be  very  happy  here,"  tiaid  Mr.  Dixon 
cordially. 

"Thank  you  for  your  kind  wishes,"  said  Amy 
happily.  "I  am  sure  it  will  be  our  own  faults  if 
we  are  not  contented  with  our  lot.  Of  course  it  is 
early  days  to  talk  yet,  but  Kingsland  seems  to  be 
a  charming  suburb.  But,"  she  added,  a  little  self- 
consciously, "what  bride  would  not  be  in  love  with 
her  first  home?"  At  which  they  all  laughed 
pleasantly. 

"Most  of  our  church  folk  are  very  estimable 
people,  and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  soon  feel  quite  at 
home  amongst  them,"  said  Mrs.  Dixon. 
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"But  which  is  'our  church?'?"  asked  Amy,  while 
her  eyes  danced  mischievously. 

"The  Methodist  Church,  of  course,"  said  the 
minister  promptly. 

"And  may  I  ask  how  you  reached  the  conclusion 
I  belonged  to  that  particular  church,  Mr.  Dixon?" 

"There  was  no  need  to  reach  any  conclusion,  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  for  the  minister  at  Bretley  wrote  me  to 
that  effect.  And  Mrs.  North  also  sent  my  wife 
a  letter,  asking  her  to  'mother'  you  if  necessary." 

A  shadow  of  irritation  registered  itself  on  Amy's 
face,  and  her  colour  heightened,  and,  as  she  made  an 
effort  to  regain  her  poise,  she  said,  "I  was  not 
aware  my  mother  intended  doing  such  a  thing." 

"Like  most  mothers,  she  may  not  yet  have  rea- 
lised you  are  now  in  your  husband's  care/'  said 
Mrs.  Dixon,  "and,"  she  added  kindly,  "though  I  do 
not  suppose  it  will  ever  be  necessary  for  me  to  do 
so,  still,  if  you  should  ever  feel  in  any  difficulty, 
and  would  like  to  consult  me,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  come  to  me.  A  minister's  wife  stands  in  a 
somewhat  different  relationship  to  the  other  women 
in  the  church,  you  know." 

"That  is  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Amy  grate- 
fully; "I  was  foolish  to  show  any  resentment.  But 
tell  me,  Mr.  Dixon,  did  my  former  minister  give  me 
a  very  bad  character  ? ' '  And  again  her  merry  laugh 
rang  out. 

"On  the  contrary;  he  wrote  regretting  your  de- 
parture, and,  amongst  other  things,  said  you  were 
a  Sunday  school  teacher,  and — to  quote  his  own 
words — a  great  favourite  with  the  girls.  So  I  am 
venturing  to  hope,  when  you  are  quite  settled,  you 
will  help  is  in  a  similar  capacity,  for,  unfortunately, 
our  teaching  staff  is  very  short-handed  at  present, 
and " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Dixon,  please  do  not  expect  too  much 
of  me,  or  you  will  be  sadly  disappointed  I  am  afraid. 
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I  had  not  intended  taking  up  any  definite  church 
work  here.  To  be  quite  candid,  it  is  not  my  hobby." 
Her  manner  was  frankness  incarnate,  yet  it  held  a 
certain  finality  of  expression  that  was  decisive. 

"Of  course,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  we  shall  not  hurry 
you.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  you  say  to  the  contrary, 
we  sincerely  hope  in  time  you  will  count  it  a  privi- 
lege to  work  with  us." 

Afternoon  tea  was  served  at  this  juncture,  and 
the  topic  of  church  work  was  dropped  as  if  by 
mutual  consent. 

As  Amy  evinced  a  keen  interest  in  the  young 
people  she  soon  learnt,  from  an  unguarded  speech 
of  Muriel's,  that  Frank  Hanton,  one  of  her  hus- 
band's articled  clerks,  and  Elsie  Wentworth,  were 
interested  in  each  other.  That  raised  a  whole  series 
of  queries  in  her  mind,  and  she  smiled  radiantly, 
and  for  a  time  Elsie  became  the  centre  of  her 
attentions. 

"Only  at  lunch  time  to-day,  Mr.  Harcourt  was 
remarking  how  stable  and  reliable  young  Mr.  Han- 
ton  is,"  she  said.  "And  now  to  think  I  have  been 
let  into  a  little  secret  that " 

' '  Oh,  Muriel,  that  is  too  bad  of  you ! ' '  protestingly 
exclaimed  Elsie,  as  she  blushed  prettily,  and  cast 
reproachful  glancas  at  her  companion.  "F'rank  and 
I  are  good  friends,  Mrs.  Harcourt;  but  as  for  any- 
thing else "  Becoming  more  tangled  in  her  ef- 
forts to  explain,  she  broke  off  confusedly. 

"Well,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  admit  you  are 
'friends,'  "  said  Mrs.  Harcourt  banteringly.  "For 
now  I,  too,  will  be  specially  interested  in  the  young 
man.  I  understand  from  my  husband  he  is  in  his 
last  year,  and  has  only  one  more  examination  to 
pass.  So  he  will  soon  be  a  fully  qualified  solicitor. 
"Why,  Miss  Wentworth,  there  should  be  a  strong 
bond  of  understanding  between  us — don't  you  think 
so?"  And  she  smiled  happily  at  Elsie. 
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"But  though  Frank  intends  completing  his 
course,  he  does  not  purpose  practising  as  a  solici- 
tor," said  Mrs.  Wentworth. 

"How  extraordinary!  Why  not?"  asked  Mrs. 
Harcourt  in  puzzled  amazement. 

"Because  he  has  just  about  decided  to  become  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,"  said  Mr.  Dixon  by  way 
of  explanation.  "He  is  one  of  our  most  promising 
young  men  and  a  very  acceptable  local  preacher. 
Indeed,  some  of  our  people  unhesitatingly  declare 
they  would  sooner  listen  to  "Timothy  than  Paul." 

Mrs.  Harcourt 's  eyes  opened  to  their  widest  extent 
as  she  said,  in  tones  of  expostulation,  "A  preacher 
instead  of  a  lawyer!  Oh,  what  pity!  Why  should 
he  make  such  a  sacrifice?" 

"But  Frank  does  not  look  on  it  in  the  light  of  a 
sacrifice.  He  counts  it  a  great  honour  to  be  so 
chosen  of  God.  And  so  it  undoubtedly  is,"  said 
Mrs.  Dixon,  and  her  tones  held  a  certain  conviction 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  irritated  the  young 
hostess ! ' ' 

"But  how  do  you  regard  it,  Miss  Wentworth?" 
she  asked  seriously,  turning  to  Elsie. 

There  was  a  strange  expression  on  her  face  that 
was  inexplicable  to  the  onlookers  as  she  answered 
shyly,  yet  defensively,  "I,  too,  consider  it  would  be 
a  great  honour  for  Frank  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
ministry, ' ' 

"But  how  long  will  it  be  before  Mr.  Hanton  will 
be  ordained?"  persisted  Mrs.  Harcourt. 

"About  five  years,"  said  Mr.  Dixon.  "It  is 
usually  six,  but  in  all  probability  a  year,  or  per- 
haps even  two,  will  be  conceded,  for  Frank  s  stand- 
ing as  a  solicitor  will  certainly  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. ' ' 

"Five  years!"  And  as  Amy  looked  towards  Elsie 
she  said,  "that  seems  an  interminable  time  to  wait! 
But  how  does  the  life  of  a  minister's  wife  appeal 
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to  you,  Miss  Wentworth?  To  me  it  always  appeals 
to  be  one  of  self-denials  and  narrow  limitations,  and 
She  broke  off  confusedly,  and  said  peni- 
tently, "Oh,  Mrs.  Dixon,  will  you  please  forgive 
me?  What  a  hole  I  have  made  in  my  manners! 
It  is  so  like  me  to  speak  first  and  think  afterwards." 

"Do  not  let  it  distress  you  one  moment,"  said 
Mrs.  Dixon,  smiling  at  the  evident  perturbation  of 
the  young  hostess.  "The  life  certainly  calls  for  self- 
denial,  but  it  has  abundant  compensations,  I  can 
assure  you." 

"My  dear,"  said  her  husband,  "I  think  it  is 
high  time  we  took  our  departure,  especially  as  I 
wish  to  see  two  or  three  sick  people  this  afternoon. 
But,"  he  added,  looking  at  Mrs.  Harcourt,  "I 
should  like  to  have  a  word  of  prayer  before  doing 
so." 

And  as  Amy  readily  acquiesced,  the  little  circle 
knelt  reverently,  and  the  minister  pleaded  earnestly 
for  God's  blessing  to  rest  on  the  home  and  its  new 
inmates.  And  his  tones  were  unwontedly  grave,  al- 
most to  solemnity,  as  he  felt  constrained  in  the 
short  prayer  to  repeat  the  request  that  the  young 
couple  might  wield  an  influence  for  righteousness  in 
the  district,  and  that  God's  benediction  might  ever 
encircle  them. 

There  was  a  suspicion  of  tears  in  Amy's  eyes 
when  saying  good-bye  to  her  first  visitors.  And  as 
she  watched  them  walk  down  the  path  she  said  to 
herself,  "how  that  prayer  reminds  me  of  the  last 
confidential  talk  I  had  with  dear  mother  a  night 
or  two  before  my  wedding  day!  Am  I  really  do- 
ing right  in  using  father's  money  to  buy  that  bil- 
liard table?  Oh,  but  that  matter  is  quite  decided,  so 

why  bother  about  it  any  more.  Still,  I  wonder 

yes,  I  wonder " 

That  night,  in  the  sanctity  of  their  own  room, 
Mrs.  Dixon  asked  her  husband  how  Mrs.  Harcourt 
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had  impressed  him,  "for,"  she  added,  "you  are  such 
a  wonderfully  true  character  reader.  I  am  quite 
anxious  to  hear." 

The  minister  made  no  reply  for  a  few  minutes. 
He  appeared  to  be  considering  his  wife's  question. 
At  length  he  said,  "I  had  a  soul-depressing  experi- 
ence in  prayer  at  "Woodlands"  this  afternoon.  I 
seemed  to  be  fighting  the  air,  and  my  words  ap- 
peared to  mock  me.  I  sincerely  wish  I  could  say 
1  was  favourably  impressed  with  Mrs.  Harcourt. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment. If  I  may  so  describe  her,  I  should 
say  she  is  almost  dangerously  charming.  And  she 
will,  I  feel  certain,  make  her  personality  felt  here. 
She  could  be  a  wonderful  power  for  good.  But  at 
present,  ambition  and  vanity  sway  her.  Three 
things  disquieted  me  this  afternoon.  They  were 
like  discords,  and  yesterday  one  incident  greatly 
mystified  me." 

"Well,  dear,  let  us  have  the  last  first,"  said  his 
wife,  with  all  the  illogic  of  her  sex. 

"It  is  really  a  matter  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Harcourt.  A  few  days  ago  I  called  on  him,  and  as 
I  had  heard  incidentally  he  was  a  singer,  I  natur- 
ally invited  him  to  join  the  choir.  He  seemed  very 
much  inclined  to  assent  right  away.  Then  he  asked 
for  a  day  or  two  just  to  think  it  over.  Imagine  my 
surprise  yesterday,  when  I  chanced  to  meet  him  and 
referred  to  our  conversation,  I  saw  at  once,  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  or  other,  his  whole  attitude 
was  changed.  For  he  answered  almost  brusquely, 
and  certainly  very  decidedly,  that  he  had  quite 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  become  a  member  of  the 
choir.  I  confess  I  cannot  solve  the  problem.  Some- 
thing must  have  occurred  between  the  time  I  first 
made  the  request  and  yesterday.  But  what  it  was 
I  cannot  guess." 
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"It  certainly  does  seem  passing  strange,"  com- 
mented Mrs.  Dixon.  "But  what  are  the  disquieting 
incidents  of  this  afternoon?" 

"The  first  was  when  Mrs.  Harcourt  so  easily 
and  lightly  asserted,  church  work  was  not  her 
'hobby.'  To  my  way  of  thinking,  such  detachment 
invariably  leads  to  spiritual  declension. 

Another  was,  when  she  so  openly  expressed  her 
surprise — a  surprise  that  amounted  almost  to  dis- 
may— on  hearing  of  Frank's  intention  of  leaving 
the  law  for  the  Gospel.  That,  to  me,  meant  her 
perspective  was  not  correct.  And  the  third  inci- 
dent occurred  when  she  spoke  so  pityingly  of  the 
circumscribed  life  of  a  minister's  wife.  I  really 
think  that  disturbed  me  most  of  all,  for  a  strange 
look  settled  on  Elsie  Wentworth's  sweet  face,  as  if 
for  the  first  time  she  had  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  an  aspect  of  the  situation  that  had  never  be- 
fore presented  itself  to  her.  I  cannot  forget  that 
expression ! ' ' 

"Well,  dear,  let  us  hope  your  summary  of  Mrs. 
Harcourt 's  character  is  for  once  at  fault.  It  was 
quite  sermonic  in  its  setting,  with  firstly,  secondly, 
and  thirdly.  But  vou  quite  forgot  the  'in  conclu- 
sion.' : 

"Did  I,  Mary?"  said  the  minister,  as  if  in  deep 
thought.  "Did*  I  forget  it?  The  'in  conclusion'  of 
Mrs.  Harcourt 's  advent  to  Kingswood" — he  re- 
peated, as  if  weighing  each  word — "ah,  Mary,  God, 
and  God  alone,  knows  what  that  '  in  conclusion  ' 
will  be." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Bazaar  Entertainment. 

As  Mr.  Harcourt's  clients  were  not  limited  to  the 
members  of  the  Methodist  Church,  his  wife  had 
many  callers  who  were,  as  she  laughingly  phrased 
it,  "Jew,  Gentile,  and  heathen."  Her  winning 
manner  won  for  her  a  speedy  popularity,  and  she 
and  her  husband  were  invited  to  this  function  and 
to  that  social  in  connection  with  the  various 
churches,  till  she  confessed  she  was  becoming  quite 
a  sermon  taster.  All  of  which  just  suited  her  ideas 
regarding  church  attendance  in  general. 

When  circumstances  permitted  they  went  to  the 
Methodist  Church,  but  were  quite  satisfied,  even  on 
those  occasions,  with  being  oncers.  Mr.  Dixon  and 
his  wife  endeavoured  again  and  again  to  interest 
them  in  some  specific  phase  of  church  work,  but  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  they  lightly  dismissed 
all  suggestions,  till  very  reluctantly  the  minister 
was  forced  to  recognise  their  attitude  and  abandon 
all  hope  of  ever  inducing  them  to  identify  them- 
selves with  those  who  'find  His  service  all- 
satisfying.'  ' 

Remembering  Mrs.  North's  barely  concealed  ap- 
prehensions, as  revealed  in  her  letter,  Mrs.  Dixon 
decided  to  make  a  last  appeal,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  bazaar. 

To  her  surprise  and  pleasure,  Mrs.  Harcourt 
readily  agreed  to  help,  and  seemed  quite  enthusias- 
tic about  the  matter. 

"I  know  exactly  what  would  create  interest  and 
cause  the  shekels  to  roll  in,"  she  said  heartily.  "I 
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saw  a  lovely  vase  in  Dent's  shop  only  yesterday.  It 
is  marked  at  two  pounds.  I  will  give  that  as  my 
donation,  and  if  we  charge,  say  a  shilling  for  raf- 
fling tickets,  we  should  surely  double  the  price." 

"But,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  we  never  permit  of  raffling 
in  connection  with  our  church  work  and " 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Dixon,  how  narrow-minded  that  is! 
Why,  at  the  Roman  Catholic  bazaar  held  last  week, 
an  afternoon  tea-cloth  I  worked  was  raffled,  and 
brought  in  no  less  than  eight  pounds!  Think  of 
that!" 

"If  it  brought  in  eighty,  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference to  us,  Mrs.  Harcourt.  Raffling  is  never 
countenanced  by  our  church.  It  is  just  another 
phase  of  gambling,  of  trying  one's  luck,  of  getting 
rich  quickly,  and  of  securing  a  return  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  money  invested.  So  we  must  dis- 
card that  idea." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt,  quite  good- 
naturedly.  "But  personally,  I  think  it  is  a  great 
pity.  However,  if  you  will  accept  the  money  as  a 
donation,  I  shall  be  very  pleased.  But  I  have  just 
thought  of  something  else.  Without  sounding  my 
own  trumpet  too  loudly,  there  is  one  thing  I  do 
think  I  excel  in,  and  that  is  the  entertainments  for 
the  evenings  of  a  bazaar.  I  can  assure  you,  I  am 
full  of  ideas  in  that  particular,  and  will  gladly  help 
in  that  direction.  How  many  nights  do  you  intend 
holding  the  bazaar?" 

"Just  the  two,"  replied  Mrs.  Dixon.  "The  work- 
ers are  generally  tired  out  by  the  second  night,  and 
most  of  th"  stalls  are  almost  empty  then." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Dixon,  just  you  leave  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  first  evening's  entertainment  to  me,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  disappointed." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Dixon;  then,  some- 
what hesitatingly,  she  added,  "do  not  misunder- 
stand me,  Mrs.  Harcourt.  But  I  must  be  assured 
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on  one  point.  You  see,  my  husband  always  leaves 
the  evening  programmes  to  me,  and  does  not  trouble 
himself  about  that  part  of  the  proceedings  at  all. 
Consequently  I  am  responsible  to  a  certain  extent. 
Of  course  there  will  not  be  anything  one  could  rea- 
sonably object  to,  will  there?  One  cannot  be  too 
careful  with  the  young  people  nowadays.  And  the 
church  must  ever  be  a  safeguard.  And  though  the 
bazaar  will  be  in  a  hall,  still  it  is  held  under  the 
auspices  of  -  " 

"Dear  me,  Mrs.  Dixon,  how  you  remind  me  of  my 
dear  mother.  I  can  almost  imagine  she  is  speaking. 
I  quite  understand  your  attitude.  But  you  need 
have  no  qualms,  I  assure  you.  For  I  promise  what- 
ever is  the  character  of  the  entertainment,  there 
will  be  nothing  in  it  that  the  strictest  disciplinarian 
of  the  church  courts  could  possibly  object  to.  Al- 
ready I  feel  several  brilliant  ideas  are  rushing  into 
my  brain.  I  am  sure  the  'evening'  will  be  a  great 
success,  .and  I  am  delighted  I  can  at  last  help  the 
church,  even  in  a  small  way.  And,  by  the  way,  as 
I  have  got  to  know  several  young  people  outside  the 
Methodist  Church,  I  will  commandeer  them,  and 
you  can  then  get  your  items  from  those  who  are  in 
the  church." 

That  night,  as  Mr.  Dixon  seemed  somewhat  pre- 
occupied, Mrs.  Dixon  merely  mentioned  that  Mrs. 
Harcourt  would  provide  one  night's  entertainment 
during  the  bazaar. 

During  the  following  weeks  the  many  arrange- 
ments for  the  great  event  were  gradually  completed, 
and  Mrs.  Harcourt  soon  decided  on  the  character 
of  her  programme,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  enlist 
the  services  of  the  young  people  from  the  other 
churches.  Meetings  for  rehearsals  were  held  regu- 
larly at  her  home,  and  the  various  parts  were  all 
carefully  studied,  and  the  popular  hostess  of 
""Woodlands"  was  in  her  element,  suggesting  and 
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effecting  this  and  that  detail.  All  who  were  taking 
part  were  pledged  to  secrecy,  in  order  that  the 
"entertainment"  might  be  presented  to  an  astonished 
audience  quite  unaware  of  the  wonderful  conception. 

The  opening  function  on  the  day  of  the  bazaar 
was  more  than  up  to  expectations.  At  night  the 
hall  was  almost  uncomfortably  crowded,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  owing  to  the  energy  and  zeal  of  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  who  had  persuaded  several  outsiders  to 
be  present,  and,  as  she  naively  put  it,  "to  bring 
along  pockets  full  of  money."  And  as  she  spent 
most  lavishly  herself,  business  was  remarkably  brisk. 

But  the  pitch  of  interest  and  excitement  was 
reached  when  the  "entertainment"  was  at  length 
announced.  It  really  consisted  of  a  three-act 
comedy,  bearing  the  non-committal,  non-informing 
title  of  "Julia's  Ambition!"  The  first  act  was  so 
cleverly  staged,  so  instinct  with  artistic  setting,  it 
evoked  hearty  applause,  and  keyed  the  audience  up 
to  the  liveliest  interest,  and  as  there  was  nothing 
of  an  objectionable  nature  about  the  proceedings, 
everyone  seemed  quite  satisfied. 

When  the  curtain  rang  up  on  the  second  act,  a 
young  girl,  Norah  O'Brien  by  name,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  by  religion,  stood  revealed  to  the  expectant 
onlookers.  She  was  dressed  as  a  roystering  young 
man ;  her  hat  was  worn  at  a  jaunty  angle,  indicative 
of  a  careless  abandon,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  cigarette 
poised  in  a  fancy  holder,  was  held  between  her  lips! 
This  she  lit  with  wonderful  celerity,  and  after  draw- 
ing a  few  puffs,  tossed  the  cigarette  aside  and  be- 
gan to  execute  a  step  dance!  And  necks  were 
craned  and  eyes  widened  in  order  to  secure  a  better 
view  of  the  daring  performance. 

Bewilderment,  perplexity,  consternation,  dismay, 
were  quickly  registered  on  the  faces  of  the  church 
folks.  At  first  Mr.  Dixon  was  dumbfounded.  In- 
credulity was  succeeded  by  indignation  as  he  stared 
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at  the  "girl-boy"  pirouetting  before  the  audience. 
Abruptly  he  climbed  on  to  the  stage,  and  in  a  twink- 
ling, ere  the  smouldering  cigarette  was  extin- 
guished, he  ordered  the  curtain  to  be  lowered. 

The  tenseness  in  the  hall  could  be  felt.  The  very 
atmosphere  seemed  electrical.  There  was  an  expec- 
tant hush  everywhere.  The  minister's  face  seemed 
set  in  stern  lines  of  determination,  a  worried  crease 
was  on  his  forehead,  and  his  voice  strove  hardly  for 
steadiness  as  he  informed  the  gathering  how  deeply 
he  regretted  such  a  so-called  "comedy"  had  been 
arranged,  and  that  he  had  not  had  the  foresight  to 
witness  a  rehearsal.  He  added  that  the  "entertain- 
ment" could  not  possibly  be  allowed  to  proceed. 
But  he  hoped  the  good  folks  would  not  let  such  an 
unfortunate  happening  spoil  the  evening. 

But  somehow  or  other  it  did.  Things  just  seemed 
to  fizzle  out,  and  to  become  flat,  stale,  and  unprofit- 
able. Those  taking  part  in  the  comedy  expressed 
their  indignation  of  the  minister's  action  by  un- 
ceremoniously leaving  the  hall  as  quickly  as  possible. 
And  the  majority  of  Mrs.  Harcourt's  friends,  who 
had  really  come  to  see  the  performance,  also  with- 
drew. Consequently  it  was  decided  to  close  the 
bazaar  for  that  evening  an  hour  before  the  time 
originally  fixed  upon. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  Life  and  Death  Matter. 

In  a  tumult  of  emotion,  Mrs.  Harcourt  hurriedly 
left  the  hall  and  hastened  to  her  home.  Her  indig- 
nation was  at  high-fever  temperature,  her  thoughts 
in  a  chaotic  whirl. 

Instead  of  appreciation  and  congratulations,  and 
the  flattering  compliments  of  her  friends,  there  had 
been  bitter  disappointment,  and  stern  disapproval, 
and  confusion,  and  humiliation.  It  was  unbearable! 
She  would  never  forgive  the  minister.  And  as  for 
continuing  to  attend  the  Methodist  Church,  with  its 
narrow-minded,  puritanical,  stupid  and  hide-bound 
views,  she  was  quite  determined  she  would  never 
again  enter  its  doors!  And,  thank  goodness,  she 
had  enough  influence  over  her  husband  to  persuade 
him  to  do  likewise. 

Tears  of  chagrin  gathered  in  her  eyes  as  she 
thought  of  the  comments  that  would  be  uttered  by 
the  fashionable  set,  which  had  admitted  her  to  its 
charmed  and  exclusive  circle !  She  winced  at  the 
thought!  Oh,  it  was  bitter  in  the  extreme!  It  was 
more  than  she  could  endure.  But  here  was  home  at 
last! 

"Hullo,  girlie!"  greeted  her  husband,  in  tones  of 
surprise.  "Whatever  has  gone  wrong  in  the  State 
of  Denmark  that  you  are  back  so  soon?  I  have  only 
just  got  rid  of  a  client,  or  I  would  have  been  at  the 
hall  an  hour  ago,  as  promised.  But  you  look  terribly 
upset,  Amy!  What  in  the  world  has  happened?" 

Then  it  all  came  out — incoherent  and  exaggerated 
in  the  telling  by  the  personal  note  of  the  narrator, 
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and  punctuated  by  indignant  and  vehement  side 
tracks  of  attack  on  the  minister. 

"Now,  Amy,  let  us  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter," 
said  her  husband  when  at  length  she  had  almost 
exhausted  herself  in  her  effort  to  impart  into  him 
some  of  her  chagrin  and  anger.  "It  seems  to  me, 
from  what  I  can  gather,  that  the  causes  of  the  of- 
fences are  twofold.  Firstly,  that  Norah  O'Brien 
donned  male  attire;  and  secondly,  that  she  had  a 
couple  of  whiffs  from  a  cigarette.  Am  I  right, 
girlie?" 

"I  suppose  so,  though  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
see  any  harm  in  a  girl  masquerading  as  a  boy  just 
for  fun.  Why,  it  is  always  done  at  the  theatres  and 
movies,"  she  said,  her  words  voicing  her  aggrieved- 
ness. 

"It  may  certainly  be  the  fashion  at  the  places  you 
have  just  mentioned,"  said  her  husband.  "But 
church  folks,  as  a  rule,  are  not  patrons  of  the 
theatre.  I  mean,  of  course,  those  who  honestly 
strive  to  emulate  the  Great  Teacher,  and  not  those 
who  have  the  form  of  religion,  and  try  to  serve  God 
and  Mammon.  And,  dear,  though  you  cannot  see 
any  harm  in  such  conduct,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
others  can.  You  see,  Amy,  it  all  depends  upon  the 
point  of  view  of  the  spectator.  So  much  for  that. 
And  now  about  this  cigarette  business  and " 

"Now,  Arthur,"  his  wife  vehemently  protested, 
"I  am  no  more  responsible  for  Norah  O'Brien's 
insane  action  in  that  regard  than  you  are." 

"But,  I  understand,  you  were  the  prime  mover 
and  stage  manager,  and  director-in-general,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  rolled  into  one." 

"And  many  thanks  I  have  received  for  my 
pains!  But  I  will  just  tell  you  how  that  came 
about.  One  day,  months  ago,  when  Norah  was  here 
to  lunch,  I  was  pointing  out  to  her  which  were  my 
wedding  presents,  and  quite  casually  I  happened  to 
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mention  that  smoker's  outfit  Mrs.  Leys  gave  me,  and 
which  was  still  packed  away  in  my  trunk.  She 
begged  to  see  it,  and  when  she  did  she  went  into 
raptures  over  it.  And  she  declared  she  would  never 
rest  till  she  had  one  of  her  own !  And  so,  when  this 
wretched  comedy  was  being  practised,  she  begged 
for  the  loan  of  the  cigarette  holder,  saying  she  would 
just  hold  it  poised  effectively  between  her  fingers 
when  taking  the  part  of  the  young  man,  and  she  also 
said  she  was  sure  it  would  add  to  the  effect,  and 
just  be  the  finishing  touch.  Naturally,  as  it  seemed 
such  a  simple  request,  I  consented.  And  at  the  re- 
hearsals she  was  most  particular  just  to  hold  it  as 
she  had  promised  to  do.  So,  how  in  the  world  was 
I  to  know  she  was  going  to  insert  a  cigarette  and 
actually  light  it,  and  even  draw  a  few  whiffs?" 

"You  see,  girlie,  after  all,  she  only  went  a  step 
farther  than  you  intended,  so " 

"And  I  refuse  to  accept  any  responsibility  for 
that  'step  farther.'  I  am  in  no  way  to  blame  for 
it,"  interrupted  Amy,  angrily. 

Her  husband  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  till 
his  wife  impatiently  said,  "However,  Arthur,  I  can 
easily  see  where  your  sympathies  lie.  So  I  will  not 
say  any  more." 

"Now,  now,  Amy,  be  reasonable,  dear!  You  must 
realise  I  am  only  trying  to  be  impartial.  Of  course 
my  sympathies  are  entirely  with  you.  My  heart 
would  not  permit  of  anything  else,  though  my 
head " 

"Do  you  really  mean  that,  Arthur?"  his  wife 
interrupted  with  a  strange  feverish  eagerness,  while 
her  face  quivered  with  emotion,  and  her  hands  were 
tightly  clenched.  "Do  you  really  and  truly  mean 
your  sympathies  are  with  me?" 

Without  waiting  for  his  answer,  she  went  on 
quickly,  "Then  I  will  put  you  to  the  test!  If  it  is 
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as  you  say,  will  you  promise  me — never  to  go  to  the 
Methodist  Church  again?" 

There  was  a  tense  silence  in  the  room  as  she  ceased 
speaking. 

Then  Arthur  said  slowly,  "As  far  as  that  goes, 
Amy,  I  am  quite  indifferent.  I  think  we  have  prac- 
tically left  it!  Why,  it  must  be  four  or  five  weeks 
since  we  went  to  a  service  there.  But  you  are  some- 
what bitter  just  now,  dear,  and  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  the  wisest  thing  to  make  the  promise  you 
ask.  I  wonder " 

"Well,  you  can  please  yourself  in  the  matter, " 
said  Amy  recklessly;  "but  believe  me  or  not,  I 
mean  it  when  I  say  nothing  will  ever  induce  me  to 
enter  the  Methodist  Church  again." 

"Right-o,  girlie!  Ours  won't  be  a  house  divided 
against  itself.  Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go.  And 
so  ends  that  chapter.  But  you  are  quite  over- 
wrought, so  I  prescribe  a  good  night's  rest,  and  you 
will  see  in  the  morning,  when  your  nerves  and  pulses 
are  steadier,  and  your  mind  is  calmer,  that  things 
won't  seem  half  so  black.  So  cheer  up,  dear,  and 
remember  this  affair  is  not  a  life  and  death  matter." 

Not  immediately  did  Arthur  Harcourt  retire 
after  his  wife  had  left  the  room.  He  felt  half  sorry 
he  had  made  such  a  promise.  And  as  thought  after 
thought  crowded  into  his  brain,  he  said  to  himself, 
"I  wonder  was  it  a  wise  promise?"  And  somehow 
his  own  words  echoed  and  re-echoed  with  a  kind  of 
mocking  insistence,  and  with  a  strange  ominousness 
which,  try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  change,  till 
"this  affair  is  not  a  life  and  death  matter,"  resolved 
itself  into  "is  a  life  and  death  matter,  is  a  life  and 
death  matter,  is  a  life  and  death  matter!" 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  Minister's  Plea. 

In  vain  did  Mrs.  Harcourt  court  sleep  that  night. 
But,  strange  to  say,  it  was  not  so  much  the  thoughts 
of  the — to  her — humiliating  treatment  she  had  re- 
ceived which  kept  her  brain  alert. 

Her  mind  visioned  the  scene  in  her  old  home  when 
Mrs.  Leys '  present  was  opened,  and  again  she  heard 
her  mother's  tones  of  indignation  as  she  said, 
"Such  a  thing  is  accursed!  You  must  not  dream 
of  giving  it  house  room!" 

And  what  else  had  her  mother  said  during  that 
confidential  talk  a  few  days  before  the  wedding? 
"Nothing  we  do  in  this  life  is  SMALL."  Yet  she 
had  consented  to  Norah  O'Brien's  request  to  intro- 
duce that  cigarette  holder  as  part  of  the  staging  of 
the  comedy  because,  as  she  had  explained  to  her  hus- 
band, it  seemed  such  a  ' '  small ' '  thing  to  do. 

And  what  was  that  ridiculous  promise  she  had 
made  her  mother?  Something  about  the  home  be- 
ing a  "safe"  place.  Whatever  had  her  mother 
meant  by  that?  She  certainly  could  not  be  every- 
one's keeper.  But,  after  all,  had  she  done  right  in 
getting  Arthur  to  consent  to  leave  the  Methodist 
Church?  Anyhow,  he  had  promised,  and  it  would 
never  do  to  change  one's  mind  now.  At  last  she 
sank  into  a  kind  of  coma  which  lasted  till  morning. 

Though  Mr.  Dixon's  programme  for  the  follow- 
ing day  was  very  full,  yet  he  made  time  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Harcourt.  She  received  him  with  marked 
coldness,  and  quite  expected,  in  her  distorted  frame 
of  mind,  he  had  come  to  tone  down  his  action  of 
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the  previous  evening,  and  no  doubt  to  express  the 
hope  she  was  not  unduly  perturbed  by  what  had 
occurred,  and  would  be  present  at  the  bazaar  that 
evening.  Her  self-certainty  left  no  doubt  about 
that. 

To  her  chagrin  and  amazement  she  soon  recog- 
nised his  mission  belonged  altogether  to  a  different 
order  from  that.  He  made  it  quite  clear  he  utterly 
disapproved  of  the  character  of  the  "comedy,"  and 
firmly  yet  kindly  intimated  he  would  never  under 
any  circumstances  countenance  such  an  exhibition, 
as  he  considered  it  would  be  catering  for  question- 
able practices.  All  of  which  was  another  affront  to 
Amy's  valuation  of  herself  and  of  her  capabilities. 
Her  lips  quivered  and  her  eyes  flashed  angrily. 

"Well,  Mr.  Dixon, "  she  said  at  length,  with  a 
big  effort  at  calmness,  "after  what  happened  last 
night  you  could  not  reasonably  expect  my  husband 
or  myself  to  continue  attending  the  Methodist 
Church !  You  are  so  narrow,  so  restricted  in  your 
ideas  of  really  harmless  things " 

"Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  but  what  happened 
last  evening  was  not  'harmlegs,'  and  somehow  I  feel 
a  premonition  that  the  end  is  not  yet." 

"You  are  quite  melodramatic,"  said  Amy,  with 
a  touch  of  sneering  in  her  tones.  "I  am  curious  to 
hear  what  you  predict  'the  end,'  as  you  call  it, 
will  be." 

"That  is  beyond  my  power  to  say.  This  I  know 
— 'evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought '  ' 

"Oh,  please  spare  me,  Mr.  Dixon,"  interrupted 
Amy  brusquely.  "I  am  sure  you  ought  to  feel  quite 
relieved  two  such  evil-doers  are  leaving  the  fold!" 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  intentions,  because 
I  feel  you  will  be  losing  your  grip  of  the  best 
things,  which  no  one  can  afford  to  do.  "Will  you, 
then,  reconsider  your  decision,  Mrs.  Harcourt?  It 
is  too  momentous  a  matter  to  be  settled  hastilv." 
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''No,  Mr.  Dixon!  Not  for  an  instant!  And  re- 
member, you  have  yourself  to  blame  for  this  crisis." 
"Don't  misunderstand  me,  Mrs.  Harcourt.  It  is 
not  for  my  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  church,  but 
for  your  own  sake,  I  am  urging  you  not  to  take 
this  step.  I  consider  it  is  a  great  honour  for  the 
Lord  of  the  Vineyard  to  call  anyone  into  His  ser- 
vice. And " 

"Well,"  said  Amy,  shrugging  her  shoulders  sig- 
nificantly, "I  do  not  see  there  is  anything  to  be 
gained  by  prolonging  this  conversation.  I  do  not 
wish  to  hurry  you,  or  seem  discourteous;  but  no- 
thing you  could  say  would  induce  me  to  change  my 
mind.  I  have  felt  lately  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Dixon,  that  your  idea  of  life  and  mine  are 
quite  different." 

"But  what  is  life  after  all,  Mrs.  Harcourt?  Is 
it  not  just  a  walking  hand  in  hand  with  God?  I 
beg  of  you  not  to  slacken  your  hold.  I  cannot  for- 
get the  beautiful  letter  your  mother  wrote,  asking 
my  wife  to  'mother'  you  if  necessary.  And  some- 
how, I  feel  if  you  and  your  husband  sever  your  con- 
nection with  us,  you  may  drift  only  God  knows 
where. ' ' 

"Be  that  as  it  may,"  said  Amy,  with  a  touch 
of  defiance  in  her  tones,  "we  certainly  do  intend 
to,  as  you  put  it,  'sever  our  connection'  with  the 
Methodist  Church." 

"Then  nothing  more  remains  to  be  said  at  this 
juncture,"  quietly  replied  the  minister.  "But  there 
is  one  promise  I  would  like  you  to  make,  Mrs. 
Harcourt." 

"And  what  may  that  be?"  asked  Amy  curiously, 
raising  her  brows  inquiringly. 

The  minister  paused  a  moment,  and  when  at 
length  he  spoke,  his  words  seemed  charged  with  a 
kind  of  deadly  earnestness.  He  said  slowly,  "you 
are  possessed  of  a  magnetic  personality  that  greatly 
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affects  the  young  folk  of  our  church.  Some  of  them 
quote  you,  others  imitate  you,  and  very  many  are 
swayed  by  your  influence.  And  so  the  promise  I 
would  ask  you  to  make,  in  the  name  of  God,  is  this: 
will  you  make  your  home  a  safe  place  for  our  young' 
people  ? ' ' 

A  startled  look  of  fear  leapt  into  Amy's  eyes. 
She  gazed  at  the  minister  with  a  searching  intent- 
ness,  and  stood  for  a  moment  as  though  uncertain 
how  to  act.  Then  Mr.  Dixon  said,  "I  would  like 
a  word  of  prayer  before  leaving."  And  in  his 
prayer  he  pleaded  earnestly  for  both  husband  and 
wife,  that  they  might  yet  find  satisfaction  and  rest 
to  their  souls  in  the  service  of  the  Master,  and  that 
the  clamant  voices  of  time  might  have  no  power 
to  allure  them  from  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 
And  the  concluding  words  of  his  heartfelt  petition 
were  almost  the  same  as  the  first  prayer  he  had  of- 
fered in  that  room,  that  these  two  young  people 
would  decide  they  would  whole-heartedly  serve  the 
Lord  and  make  their  home  a  safe  place  for  the 
young  people,  for  no  man  could  ever  live  to  himself. 

Long  after  he  had  left  "Woodlands,'*  Amy  sat  as 
if  rooted  to  the  spot.  Again  memory  became  revivi- 
fied. In  her  ears  was  the  sound  of  her  dear  mother's 
voice — so  grave,  so  full  of  warning.  Even  the 
words  on  the  text-card  which  had  been  slipped  into 
her  trunk,  and  which  the  minister  had  so  uncon- 
sciously yet  so  strangely  uttered  in  his  prayer, 
seemed  to  come  to  her  with  an  appealing  compelling 
message. 

It  was  all  so  disquieting,  so  uncanny.  And  she 
certainly  was  not  experiencing  the  satisfaction  she 
had  anticipated  by  declaring  so  vain-boastingly  her 
intention  of  leaving  the  church.  There  was  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere.  Stay  in  the  house  just 
then  she  could  not.  In  spite  of  its  largeness,  it 
seemed  to  oppress  her.  To  whom  should  she  go? 
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Certainly  to  none  of  those  people  called  "Metho- 
dists"— the  narrow-minded  sect!  Oh,  she  knew — 
she  would  go  and  see  that  mischievous,  gay,  laugh- 
ter-loving girl,  who  would  drive  the  blues  com- 
pletely away !  She  would  start  off  at  once  and  call 
on — Norah  O'Brien! 


CHAPTER  X. 


Frank  Hanton's  Decision. 

Opinion  was  divided  in  the  church  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  minister's  action  regarding  the  "cigar- 
ette affair,"  as  it  came  to  be  called,  especially  when 
the  decision  of  the  Harcourts  became  known. 

Though  their  attendance  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, yet  their  giving  was  liberal,  and  as  one  mem- 
ber said,  "they  gave  a  certain  tone  to  the  church! 
And  "tone"  meant  so  much!" 

The  younger  portion  of  the  congregation  seemed 
most  affected,  for  Mrs.  Harcourt  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  majority  of  them,  and  had  opened 
the  doors  of  her  home  to  them  on  several  occasions. 
And  her  evenings  were  greatly  appreciated  by 
those  invited. 

Some  went  so  far  in  their  loyalty  to  the  lady  as 
to  openly  range  themselves  on  her  side.  And 
amongst  the  number  were,  Elsie  and  Claude  Went- 
worth,  and  Frank  Hanton! 

Frank  had  successfully  passed  his  last  examina- 
tion, and  was  now  a  fully-fledged  solicitor,  greatly 
to  Elsie's  delight. 

Mr.  Harcourt  had  offered  him  a  partnership,  but 
Frank  had  declined  it,  saying  he  had  decided  to 
start  "on  his  own,"  as  he  expressed  it.  All 
thoughts  of  entering  the  ministry  had  been  aban- 
doned, in  spite  of  all  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixon  could 
say  in  the  way  of  urging  him  to  adhere  to  his  pre- 
vious intention. 

For  the  seeds  sown  in  the  heart  of  Elsie  Went- 
worth  by  Mrs.  Harcourt 's  thoughtless  and  ill-advised 
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remark  of  the  occasion  of  Elsie's  first  visit  to 
"Woodlands"  had  borne  an  almost  immediate 
harvest. 

"What  a  pity!"  Mrs.  Harcourt  had  said,  "what 
a  great  sacrifice  you  are  making  in  becoming  a 
minister's  wife!"  And  the  words  rang  in  Elsie's 
ears  till  she  repeated  to  Frank  what  had  been  said. 

At  first  Frank  took  a  decided  stand,  and  begged 
Elsie  not  to  heed  such  comments.  He  earnestly 
pleaded  his  convictions.  But  poor  weak  Elsie  be- 
came more  and  more  infatuated  with  life  as  lived 
at  "Woodlands,"  till  her  lover,  against  his  better 
judgment,  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded.  For 
Elsie's  most  potent  plea  was  to  the  effect  he  could 
be  just  as  useful,  if  not  more  so,  to  his  church  by 
following  his  calling  as  a  solicitor. 

As  a  kind  of  palliative  for  his  change  of  view,  he 
said  to  Mr.  Dixon,  "I  will  still  continue  to  be  a 
local  preacher.  You  may  plan  me  as  usual.  And 
there  may  even  be  other  ways  in  which  I  can  be  of 
use!" 

And  it  was  in  vain  for  the  minister  to  plead 
further,  for  there  was  a  certain  finality  of  tone  in 
Frank's  words  that  was  decisive. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanton  were  deeply  grieved  at 
their  son's  decision.  To  them  the  calling  of  a 
minister  was  the  highest  possible.  They  had  prayed 
long  and  earnestly  that  their  boy  might  feel  that 
call,  and  when  at  the  close  of  a  memorable  revival 
mission  he  had  signified  his  intention  of  offering 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  their  joy 
was  full.  That  was  eighteen  months  ago,  but 
now 

Mrs.  Hanton  tried  again  and  again  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  Elsie.  But  she  soon  perceived  the 
utter  futility  of  such  an  appeal.  For  the  girl's 
mind  had  become  completely  warped,  and  her 
imagination  quite  distorted.  She  spoke  querously 
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of  the  hardships  and  limitations  that,  she  declared, 
were  the  lot  of  a  minister's  wife.  All  the  conver- 
sations jarred  terribly  on  Frank's  mother,  and  no- 
thing she  could  say  made  the  least  impression  on 
the  girl. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  was  also  greatly  concerned  and 
troubled  about  the  changed  plans  of  the  young 
people.  Vainly  she  questioned  Elsie.  But  some- 
how the  old  girlish  confidences  were  gone,  and  every 
effort  made  by  the  mother  to  restore  them  proved 
abortive. 

In  despair  she  spoke  to  Claude,  but,  to  her  sur- 
prise, he  sided  with  Frank  and  Elsie,  and  said, 
"they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  they  liked." 

Meanwhile  Elsie  was  a  frequent  and  ever-welcome 
visitor  at  "Woodlands."  She  seemed  enslaved  by 
a  petulant  restlessness  that  demanded  constant  ac- 
tivity. Yet  her  church  work  was  carried  out  fit- 
fully, and  in  a  spiritless  kind  of  way.  Home  life, 
too,  had  lost  its  charm.  Her  whole  nature  was 
undergoing  a  strange  transition  which  she  herself 
failed  to  understand. 

Unburdening  her  heart  to  her  husband  one  even- 
ing, Mrs.  Wentworth  voiced  her  fears,  and  confessed 
her  utter  failure  to  establish  the  old  dear  relations. 
"It  is  as  if  a  great  gulf  had  opened  between  us, 
which  I  am  powerless  to  bridge,"  she  said  despon- 
dently. "And  I  am  quite  sure  neither  Frank  nor 
Elsie  are  as  happy  as  they  were.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  this  strange  state  of  affairs.  It  puzzles 
me  sorely." 

"But  why  should  it  puzzle  you,  mother?"  asked 
her  husband. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  glanced  searchingly  and  quickly 
into  his  face,  while  a  worried  frown  appeared  on  her 
forehead. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  she  said.     "Have 
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you  found  the  solution?  Are  we  in  any  way  to 
blame?"  And  her  tones  betrayed  her  agitation. 

Mr.  Wentworth  took  his  wife's  hand  in  his,  and 
gently  stilling  the  restless  fingers,  he  said,  "no, 
mother,  neither  you  nor  I  are  to  blame.  We  need 
not  look  at  home  for  the  reason  of  this  strange  hap- 
pening. We  must  look  in  another  direction  alto- 
gether." 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  con- 
tinued, "do  you  remember,  dear,  the  night  Claude 
came  home  just  bursting  with  the  news  that  the 
Harcourts  were  coming  to  'Woodlands'?" 

Mrs.  Wentworth  nodded  affirmatively,  and  then 
said,  "why,  I  can  almost  recall  every  word  of  the 
excited  talk  at  the  table  over  the  event.  I  remem- 
ber Claude  distinctly  saying,  for  his  part,  he  hoped 
Mr.  Harcourt  would  be  a  'sport.'  And  Elsie  very 
earnestly  expressed  the  wish  that  Mrs.  Harcourt 
would  be  an  'acquisition'  to  Kingsland." 

"Quite  right,"  agreed  her  husband.  "And  you 
may  also  remember  I  became  somewhat  impatient  of 
the  continued  chatter,  and  proposed  a  change  of 
topic,  saying,  "I  did  not  suppose  the  arrival  of  the 
Harcourts  would  affect  us  in  any  way,  so  I  was  not 
going  to  concern  myself  about  them  more  than  was 
necessary. ' ' 

How  vividly  the  scene  was  filmed  before  Mrs. 
Wentworth 's  eyes.  The  tones  of  the  bantering  con- 
versation seemed  to  linger  yet  in  her  ears.  How 
flushed  and  bonny  Elsie  looked,  how  like  a  brother 
Claude  teased  her,  how  vivaciously  she  retorted.  But 
her  husband  was  speaking  again,  and  she  turned  to 
listen,  as  he  said  quietly,  yet  very  impressively, 
' '  Mother,  I  was  a  false  prophet  that  night !  For 
the  coming  of  the  Harcourts  affected  us  from  the 
first.  Affected  us  in  the  most  personal  and  direct 
way.  For,  believe  me,  the  cause  of  Frank  Hanton's 
decision  and  of  Elsie's  changed  attitude  can  both 
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be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  people  whose  advent 
we  discussed  with  such  interest  that  night — even  to 
the  potent  personality  of  the  Harcourts  of  'Wood- 
lands.' ] 

He  paused  for  a  while  as  if  lost  in  thought.  His 
face  became  drawn,  his  eyes  held  a  far-away  look, 
and  his  words  seemed  pregnant  with  foreboding  as 
he  said  slowly  and  in  strangely  laboured  tones, 
"and  God  help  us — for  the  end  is  not  yet!"  And 
his  words  seemed  almost  like  an  echo  of  those  ut- 
tered by  the  minister  in  the  parsonage. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Claude  Wentworth's  Engagement. 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  with  an 
insatiable  desire  for  excitement,  followed  every 
ignis  fatuus  that  appeared.  Her  dominant  purpose 
seemed  to  be  a  bid  for  popularity,  and  her  success 
was  soon  assured,  and  was  very  gratifying  to  her 
conceit  and  pride. 

Her  husband's  business  had  grown  amazingly,  for 
he  was  a  smart,  capable  lawyer,  with  a  manner  that 
inspired  confidence.  And  his  wife's  charming  per- 
sonality helped  considerably.  One  day  he  laugh- 
ingly told  her  she  was  a  very  useful  member  of  the 
"firm."  As  their  friends  and  acquaintances  in- 
creased, they  decided  to  throw  "Woodlands"  open 
every  Thursday  evening  to  any  callers  who  might 
feel  inclined  to  "drop  in"  and  spend  an  hour  or 
two  with  them. 

The  privilege  thus  accorded  was  eagerly  availed 
of  by  the  young  people  of  the  town,  till  the  "  Har- 
court 's  Thursday  evenings,"  as  they  came  to  be 
called,  were  the  most  popular  affairs  in  the  place. 

Billiards  were  played,  and  musical  items  contri- 
buted, and  dainty  suppers  served,  to  which  was 
added  certain  light  wines,  "quite  harmless,  of 
course,"  according  to  Mrs.  Harcourt 's  standard. 

The  young  men  approached  Mr.  Harcourt  one 
evening,  and  asked  had  he  any  objections  to  a 
"harmless"  game  of  cards.  The  result  was,  card 
tables  were  soon  added  to  the  furniture  in  the  bil- 
liard room,  and  Mr.  Harcourt  was  voted  a  "real 
good  fellow." 
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Thereupon,  Molly  Ford,  a  bright,  winsome  lassie, 
who  attended  the  Presbyterian  Church,  eagerly  beg- 
ged their  charming  hostess  to  concede  to  them  the 
privilege  of  having  a  "harmless"  dance  during  the 
evening.  And,  not  to  be  behind  her  husband  in 
endeavouring  to  cater  for  the  amusement  of  her 
guests,  Amy  laughingly  consented.  She  was  there- 
upon called  a  real  sport  by  Norah  O'Brien,  and  all 
the  young  girls  "jolly  good  fellowed"  her.  All  of 
which  was  delightfully  flattering  to  her  shallow  soul. 

It  was  a  very  cosmopolitan  lot,  from  a  church 
point  of  view,  that  gathered  at  "Woodlands"  on  the 
Thursday  evenings.  Some  of  the  girls  attended  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  some  the  Church  of  England, 
some  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  some  affected  no 
creed. 

The  only  Methodists  present  were  Elsie  and 
Claude  Wentworth  and  Frank  Hanton.  Over  these 
three  young  people  Mrs.  Harcourt  seemed  to  have 
cast  some  unbreakable  spell.  To  Elsie  she  was  no- 
thing short  of  perfection,  and  everything  she  did 
and  said  was  carefully  noted  and  often  emulated. 

In  Muriel  Dixon's  heart  was  a  disquieting  sore- 
ness and  a  kind  of  hurt  pride  hard  to  be  borne,  and 
into  her  sweet  eyes  a  graver  look  settled.  Though 
nothing  of  a  decided  nature  had  ever  been  said  by 
Claude,  yet  there  had  been  a  subtle  recognition  of 
facts  that  needed  no  words  to  explain.  But  since 
Elsie  and  her  brother  had  been  so  taken  up  with 
the  Harcourts,  the  parsonage  folk  had  seen  less  and 
less  of  them.  And  when  they  did  meet  occasionally, 
a  certain  aloofness  of  manner,  which  forbade  ques- 
tioning, characterised  the  meeting. 

And  the  church  work,  once  the  source  of  such  un- 
feigned joy  and  satisfaction  both  to  Claude  and  to 
Elsie,  was  now  held  very  lightly,  till  it  was  easily 
seen  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  till  every  link 
would  be  broken. 
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Frank  Hanton  also  evinced  a  strong  disinclination 
to  continue  as  a  local  preacher.  A  ready  excuse  was 
always  forthcoming  whenever  Mr.  Dixon  desired  him 
to  take  a  service.  He  was  too  busy;  he  really  had 
no  time  to  study;  he  doubted  if  he  had  any  gift  in 
that  way  at  all;  he  was  very  anxious  to  build  up  a 
practice,  as  he  hoped  to  get  married  within  a  year. 

Very  kindly  and  very  faithfully  did  the  minister 
warn  and  counsel  him,  and  urge  him  to  pause  a  while 
and  consider  his  spiritual  whereabouts.  "With 
your  marked  ability,"  he  said,  "you  should  be  a 
greatly  honoured  servant  of  the  Master.  It  is  from 
Him  you  have  received  your  talents.  Think  well, 
Frank,  about  the  matter  of  continuing  as  a  local 
preacher.  And  take  it  kindly  from  me  when  I  say 
the  Thursday  evening  prayer  meeting  should  be 
your  appointment — not  'Woodlands.'  ' 

"That  is  all  right  in  a  way,"  said  Frank;  "but 
you  see,  Mr.  Dixon,  I  meet  business  men  and  finan- 
cial people  at  the  Harcourts,  and  I  would  never  have 
the  opportunity  of  getting  to  know  them  anywhere 
else.  You  know  quite  well  our  church  folks  are  not 
what  one  would  call  a  monied  lot,  and " 

"Thank  God  for  that,"  interrupted  the  minister. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that,"  said 
Frank,  in  an  argumentative  tone.  "I  don't  see  eye 
to  eye  with  you  there  at  all.  My  business  cannot 
be  built  up  without  the  patronage  of  such  people. 
And  I  confess  right  out,  I  am  going  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  those  who  may  be  useful  to  me.  So 
I  count  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  welcomed  at 
'Woodlands.'  ' 

"Frank,  my  lad,  have  you  really  drifted  so  far 
already?  You  are  talking  like  one  who  makes 
money  his  god.  You  are  betraying  the  fact  you 
want  to  get  rich  quickly,  instead  of 

"You  are  quite  right  there,  Mr.  Dixon.  I  own 
up  without  a  qualm.  I  do  want  to  get  rich,  and  the 
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quicker  the  better.  I  want  to  give  Elsie  a  nice  home 
to  start  with,  and  there  are  several  things  I  must 
have  to  look  like  a  successful  lawyer.  And  this  all 
means  money,  and — more  money." 

Long  and  earnestly,  and  very  kindly,  did  the 
minister  plead  with  the  young  man.  For  Frank  was 
a  capital  fellow  in  many  ways,  and  a  great  favourite 
of  his,  and  had  promised  so  well  before  the  advent 
of  the  Harcourts. 

But  of  late  he  had  lost  much  of  his  optimism,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  thinking  and  talking  in  money  till 
his  whole  nature  was  undergoing  a  change,  and  his 
spiritual  perspective  was  materially  altered. 

But  Mr.  Dixon's  words  seemingly  had  little,  if 
any,  effect.  Frank  candidly  admitted  his  changed 
view  of  things,  and  as  candidly  persisted  in  his 
opinion  that  money  was  the  only  thing  that  counted. 

Meanwhile  the  gay  doings  at  "Woodlands"  con- 
tinued to  attract  the  majority  of  the  young  people. 
Theatre  parties  to  the  town  were  frequently  or- 
ganised, socials  with  a  "harmless  hop"  were  com- 
mon events,  and  it  was  whispered  several  of  the 
young  men  were  in  the  habit  of  playing  for  high 
stakes. 

Norah  O'Brien  and  Molly  Ford  and  other  girls 
had  become  devotees  of  my  lady  nicotine,  and  Mrs. 
Harcourt  herself  no  longer  hesitated  to  display  and 
use,  her  smoker's  outfit. 

Relations  in  the  Wentworth  home  had  become 
very  strained.  Gone  were  the  quiet  happy  seasons, 
the  laughing  badinage  between  the  son  and  daugh- 
ter, the  sense  of  satisfaction  and  contentment  that 
was  wont  to  characterise  the  home  atmosphere. 

The  father  and  mother  were  terribly  upset,  and 
grieved  and  uneasy  at  the  changed  and  unaccount- 
able attitude  of  Elsie  and  Claude.  And  very  sin- 
cerely did  they  regret  that  Claude  no  longer  evinced 
any  desire  for  Muriel's  company. 
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"He  was  so  attracted  by  her,  and  I  am  sure  she 
was  beginning  to  be  interested  in  him  too,"  said 
Mrs.  Wentworth  regretfully  one  evening  to  her  hus- 
band, as  they  sat  up  awaiting  the  return  of  their 
son  and  daughter. 

"And  she  is  so  steadfast,  so  reliable,  and  has  such 
fine  ideals.  She  would  have  made  a  splendid  help- 
mate for  the  lad.  They  seemed  to  have  so  many 
tastes  in  common.  I  own  I  am  bitterly  disappointed 
and  strangely  apprehensive.  Still,  please  God, 
things  may  change,  and  the  foolish  boy  may  yet 
realise  the  worth  of  a  girl  like  Muriel.  But  there 
is  one  thing  to  be  said,  one  ray  of  hope  to  be  thank- 
ful for,  he  has  not  taken  up  with  anyone  since  avoid- 
ing her  so  markedly.  And  that  is  indeed  a  great 
comfort  to  me,  for  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  girl 
in  Kingsland  I  would  care  to  welcome  as  a  daughter- 
in-law.  So " 

Mrs.  Wentworth 's  sentence  remained  unfinished. 
There  was  a  sound  of  a  latch-key  being  clumsily  in- 
serted into  the  door.  And  presently  Claude  walked 
somewhat  unsteadily  into  the  room,  and  omitting  his 
former  cheery  greeting,  seated  himself  near  his 
father  and  mother,  and  continued  smoking,  with- 
out attempting  to  remove  his  hat. 

He  looked  unnaturally  flushed,  his  eyes  held  a 
strange  restless  light,  he  fidgetted  in  his  chair,  and 
at  length  he  said  abruptly,  "you  two  old  folks  will 
never  guess  where  I've  been  to-night!  Never  in  the 
world ! ' '  And  he  laughed  fatuously. 

A  pained  flush  overspread  his  mother's  face.  She 
had  quickly  sensed  there  was  something  wrong. 
And  trying  to  appear  calm  and  natural,  she  said, 
"To  'Woodlands,'  I  expect,  my  son!" 

Claude  tilted  his  chair,  pushed  his  hat  back,  and 
laughed  stupidly,  as  he  said,  somewhat  noisily, 
"quite  wrong  this  time,  little  mother!  But  what 
does  the  old  dad  say?" 
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His  father  looked  at  him  with  anger  written  on 
his  face,  for  he  had  from  the  first  recognised  his 
son  was  slightly  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Stir- 
red to  the  very  depths  of  his  being  at  the  unaccus- 
tomed and  degrading  spectacle,  and  hardly  trusting 
himself  to  speak,  he  said,  "it  is  hard  to  guess  just 
where,  and  with  whom,  you  have  been,  Claude!" 

"You  couldn't  do  it  if  you  tried  till  Doomsday," 
he  said,  with  another  silly  laugh,  "so  I  had  better 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and  confess  right  away.  I 
bet  you  two  old  people  will  get  the  shock  of  your 
lives  when  you  hear!  I've  been — I've  been " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  while  his  parents  listened 
anxiously  to  the  boy  in  whom  so  many  hopes  had 
been  centred. 

"I've  been,"  he  repeated,  after  a  pause  that 
seemed  like  an  eternity  to  the  eager  listeners,  "I've 
been  up  to  the  Presbytery  to  have  a  chat  with — with 
Father  Cleary!" 

"But  why,  my  son?"  quickly  asked  his  mother, 
her  tones  betraying  acute  anxiety.  "Surely  you  are 
not  going  to  help  in  any  church  function  there!" 

"You  bet  your  bottom  dollar  I'm  not!  I've  cut 
out  all  church  affairs  and  such  tommy  rot  ages  ago! 
I've  just  had  a  long  and  confidential  yarn  to  Father 
Cleary  because — well,  the  murder  is  coming  out — 
because — I  am  going  to  turn — Roman  Catholic!" 

"What  do  you  say,  Claude?"  The  question  leapt 
from  the  lips  of  both  father  and  mother,  and  seemed 
to  fill  the  room. 

"Positive  fact,  I  assure  you,"  he  said,  doggedly. 
"I  really  am  going  to  become  a  Holy  Roman." 

"You  cannot  be  in  earnest,  boy!  You  are  playing 
a  hideous  and  unseemly  joke  upon  your  mother  and 
myself.  A  joke  that  is  in  very  bad  taste.  You 
might  at  least  have  some  consideration  for  your 
mother  if  not  for  me.  You  had  better  retire  to  your 
room  before  I  altogether  lose  patience  with  you. 
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God  knows  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to  keep  back  the 
words  that  I  might  regret  in  calmer  moments,"  said 
Mr.  Wentworth,  his  face  and  tones  betraying  his 
strong  emotion.  "Go  at  once,  my  boy,  and " 

"No  joke,  I  assure  you,"  said  Claude  defiantly. 
"No  joke  at  all!"  I'm  getting  initiated  sure  enough, 
and  am  already  looked  on  as  a  promising  convert. 
Fancy  me  a  Holy  Roman!"  And  again  he  laughed 
stupidly. 

"But  Claude,  my  dear  son,"  said  his  mother,  try- 
ing to  still  her  agitation,  and  to  speak  calmly,  though 
the  words  seemed  almost  to  choke  her,  "what  rea- 
son can  you  possibly  have  for  taking  such  a  strange 
and  terrible  step?" 

There  was  a  moment  of  tense  silence.  Claude's 
face  was  working  as  if  under  some  stressing  emo- 
tion. Then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  though 
bracing  for  a  conflict,  and  looking  straight  in  front 
of  him,  said  thickly,  "you  want  to  know  my  reason 
for  taking  'such  a  step.'  Well,  that  is  soon  given. 
It  is  this;  I  am  becoming  a  Holy  Roman  because — 
I  have  become  engaged  to  the  girl  of  my  heart — the 
cutest  little  clipper  in  Kingsland — Norah  O'Brien!" 


CHAPTER  XII. 


The  Wedding. 

In  spite  of  remonstrance,  pleading,  warning, 
Claude  Wentworth,  utterly  impenitent,  refused  to 
listen  to  any  advice  given  by  his  people,  and  deter- 
minedly persisted  in  attending  "St.  Patrick's"  and 
in  visiting  the  Catholic  priest  at  the  Presbytery. 

That  he  should  have  chosen  Norah  O'Brien,  of  all 
girls,  worried  and  puzzled  his  parents  day  and  night. 
Her  utter  lack  of  refinement,  her  religious  training, 
were  all  so  utterly  opposed  to  his  ideals  that  at 
length  his  father  ventured  to  question  him  how  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  girl.  And  the  young 
man  confessed  he  had  first  met  her  the  night  of  the 
"comedy  smash-up,"  as  he  called  it,  at  the  bazaar. 
It  seemed  as  Mrs.  Harcourt  was  leaving  the  hall 
that  night,  in  terrible  perturbation  at  the  turn  af- 
fairs had  taken,  she  happened  to  see  Claude,  and 
said  impulsively,  "I  do  wish  you  would  see  Miss 
O'Brien  home.  Her  car  is  not  timed  to  arrive  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  she  is  so  upset  she  wants  to  get 
away  at  once." 

The  result  of  that  walk  home  was,  the  young  fel- 
low felt  a  keen  desire  to  see  more  of  her.  And  as 
he  met  her  frequently  afterwards  at  the  Harcourt 's 
Thursday  evenings,  he  continued  the  practice  of  be- 
ing her  escort.  Then  one  night,  when — when,  oh, 
when  he  had  taken  more  wine  at  'Woodlands' 
than  he  had  intended,  he  had  proposed  to  Norah. 
And  now  he  was  engaged  to  her,  and  nothing  in  the 
world  would  stop  him  from  marrying  her! 

"A  comedy!"  repeated  his  father  bitterly.       "A 
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tragedy  rather — the  most  awful  tragedy  that  has 
ever  entered  crar  home.  May  God  help  us !  And  as 
for  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  her  play-acting  performance 


He  stopped  suddenly  as  his  emotion  quite  over- 
mastered him.  Then  he  added,  in  tones  that  throb- 
bed with  anguish,  "Would  God,  my  son,  you  had 
died  ere  you  committed  this  awful  blunder,  this 
almost  unpardonable  sin!" 

But  Claude  merely  walked  out  of  the  home,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Presbytery,  quite  unimpressed 
by  his  father's  agitation. 

As  Norah  O'Brien  was  an  only  child,  she  had  al- 
ways managed,  without  much  difficulty,  to  bring  her 
parents  round  to  her  point  of  view  regarding  most 
of  her  desires.  It  was  therefore  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  stifle  their  objections  and  reconcile 
them  to  her  engagement  to  Claude  Wentworth. 

"But  he  is  only  a  draftsman  in  the  Lands  Office, 
and  you  could  have  done  so  much  better,"  critic- 
ally protested  her  mother.  "And  he  is  a  heretic 
as  well,"  she  added.  "It  is  not  the  kind  of  match 
you  should  make  at  all,  considering  father's  banking 
account. ' ' 

"As  to  Claude  being  only  a  draftsman,"  said 
Norah,  while  lines  of  determination  wrote  themselves 
round  her  firm  mouth,  "he  has  ambition  and  brains, 
and  he  will  rise.  And  as  to  the  'heretic'  part  of  the 
business,  Claude  will  change  his  religion  all  right. 
Don't  you  worry  about  that!  Just  leave  it  all  to 
Father  Cleary  and  myself.  His  Protestantism  is  a 
spineless  thing  now." 

So  in  the  end  her  parents  consented  to  the  match, 
as  Norah  knew  they  would.  And  her  father  con- 
cealed his  disappointment  and  made  her  a  present  of 
a  beautiful  home  and  settled  a  handsome  marriage 
allowance  on  her. 
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And  within  three  months  of  the  announcement  of 
the  engagement  the  wedding  invitations  were  out, 
and  shortly  after  Claude  Wentworth,  formerly  a 
promising  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  a 
great  temperance  worker,  renounced  the  faith  of  his 
forbears,  and  was  married  by  Father  Cleary  to 
Norah  O'Brien,  the  daughter  of  a  bigoted  Irish 
Eoman  Catholic. 

Neither  of  Claude's  parents  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  the  wedding.  Mr.  Wentworth  refused  to 
countenance  the  ceremony  with  his  presence,  and 
his  wife  was  too  ill  to  leave  her  room.  She  had 
prayed  and  hoped  against  hope  that  something  un- 
toward would  intervene,  and  the  strain  had  resulted 
in  a  threatened  nervous  collapse. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  were  present  in  great 
form,  also  Elsie  and  Frank  Hanton,  and 
Frank's  comments  on  the  evidence  of  money 
lavishly  spent  showed  him  possessed  of  a  kind 
of  envy.  There  was  tone  and  style  everywhere, 
for  the  gathering  was  a  large  and  fashionable  one, 
and  was  voted  a  " great  success"  by  the  many  guests, 
and  Claude  Wentworth  was  considered  a  very  lucky 
fellow  to  have  married  the  wealthy  Norah  O'Brien. 

Liquor  flowed  freely,  eyes  sparkled,  lips  smiled 
readily,  tongues  were  loosed,  and  what  mattered  it, 
if  Claude's  utterances  were  not  quite  logical  or  clear 
as  he  rose  to  respond  to  the  toast.  Bother  it  all,  it 
was  his  wedding  day,  and  he  was  a  jolly  good  fel- 
low— half-seas  over — but  nevertheless  a  jolly  good 
fellow  all  round,  and  mighty  lucky  too! 

After  the  nine  days'  talk  about  the  "mixed  mar- 
riage" had  died  down,  and  the  calls  had  been  re- 
turned, Norah  quickly  resumed  her  former  inti- 
macy with  Mrs.  Harcourt.  Their  tastes  seemed  so 
much  in  common,  and  when  Father  Cleary  allocated 
certain  stalls  to  Norah  in  connection  with  the  forth- 
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coming  fete,  Mrs.  Harcourt  very  readily  promised 
to  render  all  the  help  of  which  she  was  capable. 

And  as  no  restrictions  were  imposed,  she  was  soon 
in  her  element,  organising  raffles,  and  chocolate 
wheels,  and  other  "luck"  triers,  to  cajole  the 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  into  the 
coffers  of  the  church. 

She  certainly  made  a  great  financial  success  of 
her  undertakings,  and  was  very  cordially  thanked 
by  the  priest,  and  with  easy  friendliness  was  called 
a  "liberal-minded  Protestant,"  and  was  told  she 
certainly  had  a  vocation  for  entertainments — all  of 
which  was  sweet  incense  to  her,  and  atoned  some- 
what for  the  "comedy  smash-up"  at  the  Methodist 
Church,  the  memory  of  which  still  rankled  in  her 
mind. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


On  My  Head  be  the  Consequences. 

The  invitation  quarterly  meeting  had  been  held 
at  Kingsland,  and  the  minister  had  not  received  the 
required  majority  vote  for  a  fourth  year.  Ever 
since  the  last  bazaar  opinions  had  differed  consider- 
ably regarding  his  action.  Some  of  the  members 
heartily  commended  Mr.  Dixon  for  the  stand  he  had 
taken,  others  considered  he  had  been  too  abrupt  in 
his  methods,  others  alleged  more  harm  than  good  had 
been  done.  As  a  consequence,  it  was  not  considered 
advisable  to  invite  him  to  continue  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  circuit  for  another  year.  He  was  quite 
unperturbed  about  the  diversity  of  views,  and  merely 
remarked,  "he  would  do  the  same  again  if  the  neces- 
sity ever  arose." 

It  was  with  a  big  feeling  of  relief  Muriel  helped 
to  pack  the  household  gods,  preparatory  to  their 
departure.  She  had  been  stirred  to  the  very  depths 
of  her  young  womanhood  by  Claude's  inexplicable 
defection.  But  her  pride  bade  her  suffer  in  silence, 
till  her  attitude  seemed  to  outsiders  impersonal,  and 
there  were  many  who  concluded  it  had  only  been  a 
passing  fancy  between  the  two,  and  that  she  had 
never  taken  the  matter  seriously. 

Not  even  to  Mrs.  Wentworth  did  she  reveal  how 
keenly  she  had  been  hurt,  how  deep  was  the  wound. 
But  by  God's  help  she  realised  life  held  more  issues 
than  the  so-called  love  of  a  lover,  and  her  face 
gradually  regained  its  rare  sweetness  and 
tranquility. 

After  the  six  months  had  passed,  and  the  Dixons 
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had  removed  to  another  circuit,  the  next  topic  of 
interest  in  the  Methodist  Church  was  the  marriage 
of  Frank  Hanton  and  Elsie  Wentworth.  Frank 
had  developed  a  perfect  mania  for  business,  his 
whole  being  seemed  to  be  getting  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  making  money,  till  Elsie  laughingly  declared 
she  believed  he  loved  the  almighty  dollar  more  than 
he  did  herself. 

But  he  vehemently  protested.  It  was  all  for  her 
sake,  and  to  ensure  her  comfort,  that  he  was  so 
ambitious  to  get  on.  And  she  was  more  than  sur- 
prised to  learn  how  his  income  had  grown,  and  what 
a  pretentious  home  he  could  take  her  to.  And  as 
they  chose  the  furnishings  for  the  "nest"  she  felt 
her  cup  of  joy  was  full,  and  her  whole  being  glowed 
with  radiant  happiness. 

"Why,  Frank,  I  should  have  been  quite  content 
to  have  started  in  a  much  humbler  way  than  this," 
she  said,  a  few  days  before  her  wedding.  But  her 
lover  kissed  her  fondly,  and  told  her  his  ambitions 
soared  even  higher. 

"I  aim  at  a  home  like  'Woodlands'  or  Norah's, " 
he  said,  and  set  his  face  determinedly  as  he  added, 
"money  I  mean  to  have,  for  money  can  do  every- 
thing and  is  everyone's  best  friend." 

"Well,  it  will  all  be  very  elegant,  Frank.  And 
when  I  think  what  I  should  have  had  to  put  up  with 
had  you  entered  the  ministry,  and  had  I  become 
a  poor  parson's  wife — well,  I  shudder  at  the  con- 
trast. Look  at  our  parsonage  here,  with  its  shabby 
carpets,  and  pattern-faded  linos,  and  worn  chairs!" 

"Yes,  Elsie,  sweetheart,  I  guess  you  will  have  far 
better  pickings  as  the  wife  of  a  solicitor  than  you 
would  have  done  as  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Frank  Han- 
ton  !  How  comical  it  sounds !  And  yet,  time  was 
when  my  desires  and  ambitions  were  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ministry.  Why,  in  those  days  I  really 
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believed  in  its  standard  of  orthodoxy.  Think  of 
that!" 

''I  wonder  what  first  caused  you  to  change  your 
views,"  said  Elsie  curiously. 

"It  is  hard  to  say  exactly.  But  one  night,  com- 
ing home  from  Endeavour,  you  were  full  of  the  first 
call  you  had  paid  to  'Woodlands.'  And,  amongst 
other  things,  you  said,  when  you  mentioned  to  Mrs. 
Harcourt  I  intended  going  in  for  the  ministry,  she 
had  said,  'what  a  pity!'  and  she  had  spoken  of  the 
long  waiting  there  would  be  for  us,  and  so  on.  And 
somehow,  Elsie,  I  got  the  idea  that  night  you  were 
not  quite  so  keen  on  me  becoming  a  minister  as  you 
had  been.  And,  after  that,  there  was  never  the 
same  sympathy  between  us  about  the  matter.  And 
you  may  remember,  dear,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion I  talked  the  matter  over  with  you,  but  you 
were  unpersuadable." 

"Oh,  Frank!"  and  protesting  tears  filled  Elsie's 
eyes.  "I  am  not  going  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  your  change  of  plans.  Surely  you  aren't  going 
to  lay  that  to  my  charge.  It  is  too  awful ! ' ' 

"Tears,  sweetheart?  Why,  what  for?  Dearest,  I 
reckon,  and  always  shall,  it  was  the  very  best  in- 
fluence you  ever  had  on  me.  Come,  now  Elsie,  con- 
fess, wouldn't  you  sooner  be  the  wife  of  a  coming 
solicitor — who  is  going  to  coin  the  shekels  or  die  in 
the  attempt — than  the  wife  of  a  hard-worked 
parson  ? '  * 

"Of  course  I  would!  There  is  no  comparison," 
said  Elsie,  the  trace  of  tears  still  on  her  cheeks. 
"Still,"  she  added  slowly,  and  with  a  touch  of 
doggedness,  "I  cannot,  I  will  not,  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility of  your  decision!  Frank,  I  feel  almost 
unnerved  at  the  very  thought  of  it!  It  is  not  fair, 
and " 

"Righto,  sweetheart!  Let  it  be  understood  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  from  this  time  forth,  even  for 
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evermore,  that  I,  Frank  Hanton,  did  deliberately, 
after  due  consideration,  and  not  being1  biassed  in 
any  way  by  the  dearest  girl  in  Kingsland,  to  wit, 
Elsie  Wentworth,  decide  to  forego  the  strictures 
and  limitations,  etc.,  etc.,  of  a  minister's  life  for 
the  more  congenial  and  profitable  calling  of  a 
lawyer.  And  on  my  own  head  be  the  consequences ! ' ' 

"Oh,  Frank!"  said  Elsie  nervously,  "I  wish  you 
had  not  said  those  last  words.  They  somehow  seem 
ominous. ' ' 

"What  I  have  said,  I  have  said,  lady  fair!  I  re- 
peat— on  my  own  head  be  the  consequences." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Norah  Wentworth. 

After  their  marriage,  Frank  and  Elsie's  atten- 
dance at  the  Methodist  Church  was  of  an  intermit- 
tent character.  It  was  a  case  of  weather  and  in- 
clination permitting,  which  combination  rarely 
occurred. 

And  when  Elsie's  health  became  indifferent, 
Frank  considered  it  his  duty  to  follow  her  example 
and  make  the  Sabbath  a  rest  day,  which  resolved 
itself  into  a  day  of  reading  the  Sunday  papers  and 
playing  tennis. 

"You  do  not  do  much  preaching  now,  do  you, 
Frank?"  Elsie  remarked  on  one  occasion. 

"Precious  little,  sweetheart!  At  first  my  con- 
science troubled  me,  but  it  doesn't  now.  In  fact, 
I've  just  about  decided  to  cut  out  this  local  preach- 
ing business.  What  with  the  strain  of  the  office 
work  during  the  week,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
bridge  evenings  at  'Woodlands,'  there's  no  time  for 
study.  Besides,  the  brethren  are  beginning  to  look 
askance  at  such  deviations  from  the  'narrow  way,' 
and  I  will  inevitably  be  asked  to  resign  sooner  or 
later.  So  in  order  to  forestall  such  a  procedure,  I 
intend  to  send  in  my  resignation  very  soon.  Fancy 
Frank  Hanton  resigning  from  being  a  local 
preacher. ' ' 

Instead  of  replying  at  once,  Elsie  remained 
strangely  quiet.  Her  colour  seemed  to  have  left  her 
cheeks  as  Frank  announced  his  decision,  then  she 
said  hesitatingly,  "but,  Frank " 

"Yes?"  he  replied  interrogatively.  "But  there 
are  no  buts,  Elsie — but  what?" 

•9 
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She  laughed  somewhat  uneasily  and  said,  "Oh, 
it  was  nothing !  Only  just  a  passing  thought,  for  all 
the  world  like  a  twinge  of  conscience.  But  it  has 
quite  gone  now.  Only  you  really  seemed  to  be 
quoting  from  one  of  your  sermons.  But  let  us 
talk  about  the  business.  I  reckon  it  is  just  splen- 
did of  Mr.  O'Brien  to  give  you  the  lion's  share  of 
his  interests.  Wait  till  I  am  well  and  strong  again, 
and  you  will  see  what  I  intend  doing  with  my 
increased  allowance.  You  really  are  most  generous, 
Frank.  If  our  baby  is  a  boy,  I  think  we  will  make 
him  a  solicitor — don't  you,  dear?" 

"But  what  if  'the  boy'  happens  to  be  a  girl — 
what  then,  sweetheart!" 

"Then  she  shall  marry  a  lawyer,"  retorted  Elsie 
with  a  touch  of  her  old  wit. 

And  on  a  certain  red-letter  day  of  their  lives  * 
calendar  a  bonny  wee  lassie  was  sent  to  cement  the 
union,  and  Elsie  was  radiantly  happy,  and  Frank 
seemed  almost  beside  himself  with  gladness. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  had  hoped  and  prayed  continu- 
ally that  the  advent  of  the  baby  might  work  a  great 
change  in  the  manner  of  life  her  daughter  and  son- 
in-law  had  adopted.  Surely  now  they  would  regu- 
larly attend  God's  house,  surely  they  would  forego 
the  gay  social  evenings  that  had  so  captivated  them, 
surely  there  would  be  a  "returning  unto  the  Lord," 
whom  they  had  so  strangely  neglected  to  serve. 

And  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  such  hopes  were  to  be 
realised.  For  both  Frank  and  Elsie  seemed  more 
stable,  more  amenable  to  advice,  more  responsive  to 
suggestions. 

But  soon  the  old  restlessness,  the  incessant  crav 
ing  for  excitement,  asserted  itself.  A  reliable 
nursemaid  was  secured,  and  once  more  both  Elsie 
and  Frank  were  found  in  the  company  of  those 
whose  creed  was,  a  man's  life  consisted  in  the  abun- 
dance of  things  he  possessed. 
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A  son  had  been  born  to  Norah  and  Claude,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Brien  had  celebrated  the  christen- 
ing with  great  eclat,  for  was  not  "Patrick  O'Brien 
Wentworth"  their  first  grandchild. 

Norah  had  fretted  and  chafed  unreasonably  at 
her  enforced  seclusion  prior  to  the  birth  of  the 
child.  The  glory  of  motherhood  held  no  allurements 
for  her.  She  had  exhibited  an  irritable  petulance, 
trying  in  the  extreme  to  all  in  the  home.  When  at 
length  she  was  free  to  join  once  more  in  the  social 
whirlpool,  she  seemed  possessed  of  a  mad  desire  to 
go  to  the  very  limits  in  her  quest  for  excitement. 

Claude  had  deteriorated  rapidly  since  his  mar- 
riage, and  rumours  were  current  he  had  been  dis- 
rated owing  to  his  intemperate  habits,  and  that  his 
dismissal  was  only  a  matter  of  time,  unless  he 
reformed.  His  life  with  Norah  had  proved  disap- 
pointing and  unhappy.  Love  had  only  been  part  of 
a  game  to  his  pleasure-loving  wife.  With  her  to 
gain  a  desire  was  to  undervalue  it.  And  she  lost 
no  opportunity  to  letting  Claude  see  how  galling 
was  the  chain  that  bound  them. 

Again  and  again  she  taunted  him  with  his  in- 
ability to  earn  a  salary  in  keeping  with  the  posi- 
tion she  had  filled  before  her  marriage.  Her  ex- 
travagance knew  no  bounds,  and  her  losses  at 
bridge  were  so  frequent  that  her  settlement  was 
inadequate  to  meet  the  constant  demands  made 
upon  it. 

No  longer  could  Mrs.  Wentworth  endure  this 
dreadful  state  of  affairs.  Torturing  thoughts  as- 
sailed her,  till,  with  a  courage  born  of  desperation, 
she  visited  her  daughter-in-law,  and  with  all  the 
motherhood  of  her  being,  made  an  appeal  for  a 
reconciliation. 

"Norah,"  she  said,  with  all  the  winsomeness  of 
her  nature,  "won't  you  help  Claude  to  try  and  re- 
form? Why  not  banish  the  drink  from  your  home, 
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and  thus  put  that  temptation  out  of  the  way?  How 
can  he  overcome  this  fatal  habit  when  the  poison  is 
continually  before  him?" 

But  the  pleading  tones  had  no  softening  effect  on 
the  young  wife.  She  laughed  contemptuously,  and 
shrugged  her  shoulders  impatiently,  and  her  voice 
held  resentment  and  intolerance,  and  her  eyes  glit- 
tered with  animosity  as  she  said,  "What  you  sug- 
gest is  absurd  and  impossible!  Banish  the  drink 
from  the  home!  Not  for  an  hour!  Because  your 
poor  fool  of  a  son  does  not  know  when  to  stop,  is 
that  a  reason  why  my  friends  should  be  deprived  of 
a  social  glass?  Look  at  me,  I  can  take  it  or  leave 
it!  It  has  never  hurt  me.  And,  in  moderation, 
would  hurt  no  one.  Your  idea  is  squeamish  and 
unpractical.  And  as  for  your  precious  son,  to  whom 
I  am  bound — well,  you  may  have  him  back  any 
day!"  And  her  face  worked  spitefully. 

Trembling  with  weakness,  yet  with  a  visible  ef- 
fort at  self-control,  Mrs.  Wentworth  ventured, 
"Norah,  you  cannot  mean  all  you  say.  Think  of 
your  dear  baby  and " 

With  a  haughty  gesture,  Norah  rudely  interrupted 
by  saying,  "you  really  must  excuse  me,  Mrs. 
Wentworth.  I  am  due  at  a  friend's  in  half  an 
hour,  so  will  say  good  afternoon!"  And,  with  a 
very  casual  handshake,  she  dismissed  the  mother  of 
her  husband. 

In  sore  soul  travail,  with  nerves  highly  strung, 
and  feeling  baffled  and  defeated,  and  as  if  some- 
thing had  gone  out  of  her  life  never  to  return,  Mrs. 
Wentworth  slowly  retraced  her  steps,  and.  in  the 
privacy  of  her  own  room,  sobbed  like  a  woman 
whose  heart  is  well-nigh  broken. 

That  night,  on  his  return  from  business,  Mr. 
Wentworth  broke  the  appalling  news  to  his  wife 
that,  Claude  had  been  dismissed  from  the  office,  and 
•was  now  without  a  position  or  character. 
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Meanwhile  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse  be- 
tween Norah  and  her  husband,  till  their  domestic 
life  was  a  series  of  recriminations  and  taunts,  which 
even  Claude's  besotted  manhood  could  hardly  en- 
dure. Norah  lived  her  life  independently  of  her 
husband,  and  as  the  weeks  went  by  they  drifted 
irrevocably  apart. 

A  few  months  later,  Kingswood  was  startled  and 
shocked  to  learn  that  Norah  Wentworth  had  cal- 
lously deserted  her  husband  and  her  helpless  baby, 
and  had  eloped  with  Morton  Watt,  a  comparatively 
new-comer,  who  had  come  to  Kingsland  practically 
uncredentialled,  but  whose  air  of  flashiness  and  self- 
confidence  had  seemingly  captivated  the  shallow  soul 
of  Norah,  and  for  whom  she  had  been  prepared  to 
defy  the  laws  of  both  man  and  God! 


CHAPTER  XV. 


The  Consequences. 

There  were  those  in  Kingsland  who  wondered 
greatly  how  Frank  Hanton  could  possibly  afford  to 
maintain  such  an  establishment  as  "Hynton, "  the 
upkeep  of  which  must  have  been  very  considerable. 

Elsie  had  faithfully  emulated  the  example  of 
Mrs.  Harcourt  in  every  possible  way,  and  had  even 
gone  to  greater  lengths  in  the  matters  of  dress  and 
entertaining.  Her  loyalty  to  her  friend  had  never 
faltered,  and  to  her  the  companionship  of  the 
mistress  of  " Woodlands"  meant  a  great  deal. 

Both  Frank  and  herself  had  quite  given  up  at- 
tending church,  and  Sunday  was  for  them  as  gay  a 
day  as  any  other  of  the  seven. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  she  had  asked  her 
husband  were  they  living  up  to  his  income,  for 
money  flowed  very  freely  at  "Hynton. "  There 
was  no  doling  out  of  that  commodity  there.  But 
with  a  laughing  assurance  Frank  had  answered, 
"not  by  a  long  chalk,  sweetheart!" 

So  with  a  light  heart,  she  continued  to  gratify  her 
desires,  till  she  became  a  recognised  social  star  in 
her  smart  set,  and  the  gay  doings  in  her  home  seemed 
without  restraint. 

Never  again  did  either  husband  or  wife  refer  to 
the  very  different  plans  Frank  had  formed  for  his 
future  before  the  money  germ  had  dominated  him 
so  obsessingly. 

They  seemed  quite  content  with  the  exciting  pre- 
sent and  the  unsettling  whirl  they  had  helped  to 
create. 
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Mrs.  Went  worth  had  never  recovered  from  the 
shocking  horror  of  Claude's  downfall  and  of 
Norah's  disgrace.  Gossiping  tongues  wagged  un- 
ceasingly over  the  sordid  details,  and  the  poor 
mother  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  dread  anticipation. 

Not  yet  had  Claude's  dulled  brain  sensed  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  position.  He  had  found  a  haven 
once  more  in  the  old  home.  But  his  presence  was 
a  constant  reminder  of  the  tragedy. 

And  Elsie's  mode  of  life  had  often  appalled  and 
wounded  her  parents,  and  caused  them  unspeakable 
distress.  All  their  reasonings  and  pleadings  were 
utterly  unavailing  for,  "Frank  and  I  are  quite 
satisfied,  and  you  cannot  expect  us  to  live  as  you 
and  father  have  done.  We  hurt  no  one,  and  we  quite 
enjoy  life,"  Elsie  had  said  with  a  touch  of  resent- 
ment in  her  tones  that  forbade  further  expostulation. 

One  night,  as  Mrs.  Wentworth  lay  on  the  sofa  in 
the  dining-room,  her  face  blanched  and  drawn  with 
strange  lines,  she  said  weakly,  and  yet  with  a  haunt- 
jng  note  of  apprehension,  "father,  my  heart  is 
really  broken,  and  broken  by  the  conduct  of  our  girl 
and  of  our  boy,  whom  we  trained  so  carefully !  How 
unavailing  it  has  all  been,  how  futile,  and  all  be- 
cause of  the  influence  of  one  pleasure-loving  woman, 
who  made  her  home  so  unsafe  for  young  impression- 
able people.  May  God  forgive  her,  for  I  find  it 
very  hard  to  keep  back  the  hot  thoughts  that  crowd 
on  me  so  quickly.  But  what  I  want  to  say  is  this : 
It  may  be,  in  the  home  of  the  Great  Father,  I  may 
be  able  to  do  more  for  our  dear  children  than  I 
could  do  by  remaining  longer  on  this  troubled  sin- 
stained  earth.  May  God  teach  our  loved  ones  even 
yet  the  things  that  are  vital,  and  may  He  show  them 
the  better  way. ' ' 

Towards  morning  she  became  unconscious,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  troubled  soul  of  Mrs.  Went- 
worth found  rest  in  the  Homeland. 
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For  a  season  her  mother's  death  had  a  sobering 
effect  on  Elsie.  But  soon  the  old  restlessness  be- 
gan chafing  at  the  restriction,  and  reasserted 
itself  with  a  persistence  that  would  not  be  denied, 
and  once  more  she  was  found  amongst  those  who 
believed  in  a  merry  life,  if  not  a  short  one. 

One  evening,  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  Frank  Hanton  did  not  return  home  at 
his  usual  time.  As  he  was  punctuality  incarnate, 
and  never  failed  to  apprise  his  wife  of  any  deten- 
tion at  his  office,  Elsie  'phoned  up  to  learn  the  rea- 
son of  the  delay,  and  also  to  remind  him  of  an 
engagement  they  had  that  night  at  "Woodlands." 

Though  she  gave  the  number  again  and  again,  it 
evoked  no  reply,  except  from  the  attendant,  who 
replied,  "we  are  unable  to  raise  the  number, 
madam. ' ' 

Concluding  Frank  had  already  left,  and  would 
arrive  at  any  moment,  she  decided  to  save  time  by 
dressing  straight  away  for  the  "evening,"  and  thus 
she  would  be  in  readiness  directly  dinner  was  over. 

The  robing  took  some  time,  but  at  length,  radi- 
antly attired,  she  once  more  entered  the  dining- 
room,  exjecting  to  see  her  husband  in  his  favourite 
chair. 

But  the  maid  informed  her  "Mr.  Hanton  had  not 
yet  arrived."  The  minutes  ticked  on  tediously, 
the  quarter  and  half-hour  chimes  toned  out,  and 
there  was  still  no  appearance  of  the  master  of 
"Hynton." 

Impatience  was  superseded  by  irritation  'and 
vexation,  and  then  by  an  arresting,  disquieting 
paralysing  fear,  so  acute  that  she  hastily  ordered 
the  car,  and  was  soon  being  driven  to  her  husband's 
office.  But  all  was  in  darkness;  the  door  was  locked, 
and  though  the  chauffeur  repeatedly  rang  the  bell, 
there  was  no  response. 
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Returning  home  with  all  speed,  she  learnt  Frank 
was  still  absent.  Thoroughly  alarmed,  and  with  an 
instinctive  foreboding,  she  'phoned  up  "Wood- 
lands," hoping  he  might  have  misunderstood  the 
invitation,  and  had  concluded  they  were  invited 
there  to  dinner. 

But  Mr.  Harcourt  knew  nothing  whatever  of  his 
movements,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  of  his  non- 
arrival.  Mrs.  Harcourt  took  the  'phone  from  her 
husband  and  spoke  in  her  usual  light-hearted  way, 
but  every  word  seemed  so  comfortless,  so  jarring, 
that  Elsie,  who  was  now  agitated  to  the  verge  of 
hysteria,  abruptly  rang  off. 

Recognising  the  strangeness  of  the  situation,  and 
fearing  something  must  surely  be  wrong,  Mr.  Har- 
court decided  to  institute  inquiries,  and  straight- 
way went  to  interview  both  of  Frank's  clerks  and 
his  office  boy. 

The  only  information  he  elicited  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  clerk  who  usually  saw  to  the  locking  up 
had  been  told  by  Mr.  Hanton  he  would  be  remain- 
ing later,  and  would  see  to  the  closing  of  the  office 
himself. 

After  exhausting  all  likely  places,  and  feeling 
every  minute  more  mystified,  and  baffled  and 
anxious,  Mr.  Harcourt  went  to  the  office  himself  to 
see  if  any  information  could  possibly  be  gained  there. 

Finding  the  whole  building  in  darkness,  he  de- 
cided to  effect  an  entrance  by  breaking  one  of  the 
window-panes  and  forcing  back  the  lock. 

Quickly  switching  on  the  light,  he  glanced  hastily 
round  the  room.  Then  he  caught  his  breath  sharply, 
the  blood  receded  from  his  face,  beads  of  perspira- 
tion covered  his  forehead,  his  knees  trembled 
weakly,  he  clenched  his  hands  till  the  nails  almost 
cut  the  flesh,  and  "Oh,  God  in  Heaven!"  he  whis- 
pered gaspingly. 
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Then  his  tongue  became  numbed,  as  he  staggered 
against  the  wall  and  covered  his  eyes  as  if  to  shut 
out  for  ever  the  awful  spectacle  in  all  its  grim 
starkness. 

For  in  the  chair  near  the  table,  with  his  head  bent 
strangely  forward,  and  his  shoulders  hunched  omin- 
ously, and  with  his  whole  body  set  in  the  unmistak- 
able outlines  of  death,  was  his  erstwhile  clerk — 
Frank  Hanton! 

And  on  the  floor,  as  though  it  had  but  lately 
fallen  from  those  now  inert  and  lifeless  fingers,  lay 
a  pistol. 

How  long  Mr.  Harcourt  sat  there  he  never  knew. 
Time  did  not  exist  in  face  of  the  awful  discovery. 
But  at  length,  with  a  big  effort,  he  walked  over  to 
the  body,  and  with  trembling  fingers,  felt  the  pulse. 
But  there  was  not  the  ghost  of  the  record  of  a  heart 
beat. 

As  he  braced  himself  to  once  more  look  at  the 
young  man,  who,  as  years  count,  should  have  been 
in  the  prime  of  his  physical  fitness,  he  could  not  but 
notice,  even  death  itself  had  not  been  able  to  smooth 
out  the  tense  worried  look. 

G-ently  covering  the  form  with  a  curtain  with 
which  Elsie  had  draped  a  certain  archway,  he  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  room  on  his  awful  errand, 
when  his  eyes  caught  sight  of  a  letter  laid  arrest- 
ingly  on  the  desk.  As  he  took  it  up  he  saw  the  ad- 
dress in  the  old  familiar  handwriting,  and  read,  "To 
my  dear  wife." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  Letter. 

When  at  length  Elsie  Hanton  recovered  from  the 
death-like  swoon  she  had  fallen  into,  on  hearing  of 
the  appalling  calamity,  she  endeavoured  to  read  her 
husband's  last  letter.  But  her  brain  was  too  dazed, 
too  unsensing  to  grasp  the  fact  of  the  awful  tragedy, 
and  the  words  seemed  to  mock  her  with  strange 
illusive  messages. 

In  her  agony  of  mind  she  crushed  the  letter 
again  and  again  in  her  hands,  then  pitifully  essayed 
to  straighten  out  the  crumpled  paper,  and  once 
more  shudderingly  attempted  to  learn  the  meaning 
of  it  all.  Something  terrible  had  happened,  and 
only  by  reading  the  letter  could  she  find  out. 

Undoubtedly  the  writing  was  Frank's!  But  why 
had  he  written!  Oh,  her  poor  brain  seemed  on 
fire!  Yet  she  must  nerve  herself  to  try  and  learn 
something  of  the  heartrending  happening  that 
threatened  to  unseat  her  reason, 

With  a  big  effort  and  with  almost  bating  breath, 
and  while  tears  continually  misted  her  vision,  she 
once  more  fastened  her  eyes  on  the  well-known 
writing,  and  read: — 

"Dear  Elsie, — Death  and  I  are  facing  each  other! 
And  as  I  write  he  is  drawing  nearer  every  moment, 
and  is  soon  going  to  draw  blood  i 

"He  is  my  last  client  this  evening,  and  I  must 
not  keep  him  waiting. 

"Facing  eternity,  I  have  just  been  reviewing  my 
life,  especially  these  last  few  years.  God  in  Heaven, 
how  the  memories  crowd  in  on  me! 
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"So  clearly  I  see  where  I  made  the  first  false 
step,  and  took  the  wrong  turning,  which  is  ending 
in 

"I  wonder  do  you  remember  it,  Elsie?  It  was 
when  I  made  the  fatal  decision  of  discarding  the 
idea  of  entering  the  ministry.  Yes,  that  is  where  I 
got  off  the  square  all  right. 

"After  that,  money  became  my  god.  I  thought 
in  money,  dreamt  in  it,  lived  in  it,  and  soon  found 
I  had  the  soul  of  a  gambler. 

"I  really  thought  money  could  purchase  every- 
thing worth  having  on  earth.  How  the  devils  in 
hell  must  have  laughed  at  such  a  fallacy! 

"To  get  rich  quickly  was  my  one  ambition.  I 
had  no  compunctions  whatever  regarding  my 
methods.  I  became  an  inveterate  gambler,  and  at 
first  my  luck  seemed  almost  uncanny. 

"You  don't  know  to  what  lengths  I  went.  No 
one's  money  was  sacred  to  me.  How  I  lived  for  the 
magic  turn  that  would  make  me  a  very  king  of 
finance.  For  the  worst  thing  about  the  money  lure 
is,  it  is  insatiable,  much  wants  more,  and  more  wants 
—all. 

"But  for  some  time  past,  events  would  not  twist 
the  way  I  wanted  them  at  all.  Ill-luck  just  dogged 
me,  and  I  plunged  desperately. 

"And  now  the  Day  of  Reckoning  has  come.  I'm 
up  against  it  all  right.  The  ghastly  facts  confront 
me,  and  I — funk  them! 

"Yes,  I  am  too  contemptible,  too  big  a  coward,  to 
face  the  consequences !  And  that  is  just  the  condi- 
tion this  awful  money-lure  leaves  its  victims  in. 

"Just  one  word  more,  Elsie.  It  is  this:  There  is 
no  power  on  this  earth,  not  ambition,  not  wealth,  not 
pleasure,  like  the  power  of  beautiful,  simple  goodness. 
And  that  power  I  deliberately  turned  down.  But 
I  did  not  mean  to  write  at  this  length.  My  client 
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is  getting  impatient.  I  must  keep  this  last  appoint- 
ment, so " 

The  letter  ended  abruptly.  The  remainder  of  the 
sentence  was,  for  ever,  incomplete. 

At  the  inquest  all  the  sordidness,  all  the  record 
of  financial  dishonesty,  all  the  criminal  misappro- 
priation of  trust  moneys,  came  out,  till  the  name 
of  Hanton  became  a  byword  and  a  reproach  in  the 
district. 

For  many  were  crippled  financially,  many  were 
quite  ruined  by  the  dishonourable  actions  and  the 
illegitimate  dealings  of  the  erstwhile  popular  young 
lawyer  who  had  been  trusted  so  implicitly. 

It  was  found  there  was  practically  nothing  avail- 
able for  Elsie  and  her  child.  The  utter  wreck  was 
appalling.  And  not  a  hand  of  pity,  not  an  offer  of 
help  was  forthcoming  from  those  who  but  lately 
had  courted  her  friendship  so  assiduously.  To  her 
keenly  imaginative  mind,  cutting  comments  seemed 
to  throng  the  air  she  breathed,  and  she  found  that 
by  many,  she  was  held  to  be  as  guilty  as  her  hus- 
band, and  there  were  times  when  she  longed  for 
death  to  escape  the  ignominy  and  shame  that  were 
her  daily  portion. 

For  her  the  hours  were  agelong,  and  the  nights 
full  of  hideous  and  torturing  dreams.  And  on  her 
once  lovely  face  were  being  written  strangely 
pathetic  lines,  that  sunk  deeper  as  the  days  went  by, 
till  she  looked  as  if  a  great  illness  had  overtaken 
her. 

In  dire  misery  she  found  a  refuge  in  the  home 
of  her  girlhood,  where  her  father  still  lived — a 
broken-hearted  man,  whose  cup  of  sorrow  seemed 
full  to  overflowing. 

It  took  some  time  before  Kingsland  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  Frank  Hanton 's  untimely  death. 
But  as  the  months  went  by,  gradually  the  topic  be- 
came less  absorbing.  The  facts  were  accepted,  eaus- 
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tic  tongues  took  up  other  things,  for  time  continued 
to  bring  changes  into  many  lives  of  a  more  per- 
sonal interest  to  those  specially  concerned. 

When  Mrs.  Harcourt  was  seized  of  the  awful 
facts,  with  all  her  characteristic  selfishness  she  said, 
"Oh,  Arthur,  do  tell  me,  are  we  living  beyond  our 
income?  Are  we  poorer  than  we  seem  to  be?  Is 
a  Day  of  Reckoning  coming  to  us?" 

Very  gravely  and  impressively  her  husband  made 
reply,  ''no,  Amy,  we  are  not  living  beyond  our  in- 
come. You  may  remember,  when  first  we  were  mar- 
ried, I  told  you  that  on  the  matter  of  £  s.  d.  our 
family  was  brought  up  to  strictly  honour  the  eighth 
commandment.  Our  name  in  connection  with  money 
has  never  been  smirched — and  never  will.  So  much 
for  that  question.  As  to  the  second,  are  we 
'poorer'  than  we  seem?  I  say — yes.  And  you  can 
put  your  own  interpretation  on  the  word  'poorer.* 
For  I  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  money.  You  ask, 
'Is  a  Day  of  Beckoning  coming  to  us?'  To  that  I 
again  say — yes.  For  who  can  escape  it?" 
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Mrs.  Ford. 

About  six  months  had  passed  away,  when  one 
day  Mrs.  Harcourt  was  informed  by  the  housemaid 
that  Mrs.  Ford  had  called  to  see  her,  and  was  wait- 
ing in  the  drawing-room,  and  had  expressed  the  wish 
not  to  have  afternoon  tea  brought  in. 

' '  Mrs.  Ford ! ' '  repeated  Mrs.  Harcourt  in  sur- 
prise. Then  to  herself  she  added,  "why  ever  did 
she  not  come  on  my  'at  home'  day?  But  wonders 
will  never  cease!  Again  and  again  have  I  invited 
Molly's  mother,  but  I  never  had  the  least  success. 
Yet  now  she  has  called  of  her  own  accord.  Well, 
that  is  strange!" 

With  her  usual  fascinating  charm  of  manner,  and 
with  the  same  simulated  expression  of  pleasure  and 
lively  interest,  she  entered  the  room,  exclaiming, 
"well,  Mrs.  Ford,  I  feel  honoured  beyond  words  to 
express!  I  verily  believe  this  is  your  first  visit  to 
'Woodlands.'  But  you  are  none  the  less  welcome,  I 
assure  you !  And  I  trust,  now  the  ice  is  broken,  you 
will  afford  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  many 
times.  You  haven't  brought  your  lovely  Molly,  I 
see.  How  we  have  missed  her  these — let  me  see — 
it  must  be  quite  six  months  since  she  went  away  so 
suddenly  and  so  unexpectedly  on  that  lengthened 
holiday — the  lucky  girl!  I  suppose  you  both  had  a 
gorgeous  time!  But  Molly  was  such  a  frequent  visi- 
tor at  our  'Thursday  evenings'  that  she  seemed  an 
integral  part  of  our  home,  and  I  missed  her  ter- 
ribly. But  why  are  you  standing,  Mrs.  Ford !  Do 
take  this  chair.  You  will  find  it  very  comfortable, 
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and  we  can  have  a  nice  cosy  chat  all  to  ourselves. 
And  you  shall  tell  me  all  about  dear  Molly.  The 
naughty  girl  never  so  much  as  wrote  me  a  line! 
What  do  you  think  of  that  for  friendship?" 

And  a  self-conscious,  artificial  laugh  accompanied 
her  words.  Then  she  assumed  a  pretty  air  of 
expectancy. 

But  quietly  ignoring  the  outstretched  hand  of 
welcome,  and  the  inviting-looking  chair,  Mrs.  Ford 
continued  standing,  and,  gazing  intently  at  the  face 
of  the  woman  before  her,  said  in  tones  that  seemed 
to  cut  like  a  knife,  and  with  almost  dramatic 
emphasis,  ' '  no,  I  will  not  sit  down !  I  cannot  in 
this  house,  Mrs.  Harcourt !  What  I  have  come  pur- 
posely to  say,  and  what  I  mean  to  say,  so  help  me 
God,  can  be  better  said  standing." 

She  paused  as  though  unable  to  continue,  and  Mrs. 
Harcourt  looked  at  her  visitor  in  startled  apprehen- 
sion! Whatever  was  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Ford! 
How  strange  she  looked !  How  almost  accusingly 
she  spoke !  How  tragic  her  expression  was !  Had 
the  woman  suddenly  become  mental!  What  was  the 
best  thing  to  do  in  such  a  situation?  Her  heart  be- 
gan to  thud  uncomfortably  as  she  remembered  there 
was  only  one  maid  in  the  house  at  present,  as  the 
other  was  on  holidays.  And  probably  she  would  not 
come  near  the  room,  as  Mrs.  Ford  had  intimated 
to  her  she  would  not  require  tea!  So  it  might  be 
a  couple  of  hours  before  anyone  would  come  near. 
What  a  trying  situation.  Rapidly  the  thoughts 
surged  through  her  brain,  then  she  adopted  other 
tactics,  and  laughed  nervously,  and  said,  in  con- 
ciliatory tones,  "I  do  wish  you  would  be  seated. 
You  look  quite  tired  out.  Do  let  me  ring  for  some 
tea.  I  am  sure  it  would  do  us  both  good.  I  feel 
it  is  just  what  I  want.  Please  allow  me,  Mrs.  Ford." 

But  the  woman  still  stood  before  her,  and  said  al- 
most curtly,  but  with  a  finality  that  was  impressive, 
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"I  could  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  this  house.  I 
would  feel  choking!" 

Again  she  stopped  suddenly,  and,  to  Mrs.  Har- 
court's  excited  imagination,  a  dark  shadow  rested 
in  the  eyes  fixed  so  piercingly  upon  her.  Then  she 
said  abruptly,  "You  remember  Lila  Dent,  don't  you 
— pretty,  dress-loving,  pleasure-seeking  Lila,  who 
was  motherless  almost  at  her  birth.  Yes,  I  see  you 
do.  And  your  looks  tell  the  name  has  awakened  cer- 
tain disagreeable  memories.  And  your  virtuous 
soul  recoils  in  horror  at  the  associations  connected 
with  her  now  sadly  tarnished  name.  Your  beautiful 
hands,  so  carefully  manicured,  could  never  be  held 
out  in  pity  to  help  such  a  'disgrace  to  her  sex,'  as 
you  are  reported  to  have  stigmatised  poor  erring 
Lila.  And  to-day  the  doors  of  'Woodlands'  are 
closed  for  ever  against  her.  But,  oh,  dear  God ! ' ' 
and  her  words  rang  with  a  palpitating  agony  that 
seemed  to  beat  on  the  very  heart  of  the  listener,  who 
sat  there  as  though  under  some  strange  overmaster- 
ing spell,  "would  that  they  had  never  been  opened 
to  the  girl  whose  name  to-day  is  so  interwoven  with 
scandal.  Yet  you,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  so  I  have  been 
told,  were  one  of  the  first  to  sit  in  judgment  on  poor 
Lila.  You  were  very  righteous  in  your  indignation; 
you  drew  the  skirts  of  your  own  morality  very 
tightly  around  you,  and  your  condemnation  was 
very  scathing!  Poor  Lila,  poor  unchaperoned, 
motherless  lassie ! ' ' 

Sudden  emotion  checked  further  utterance  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  she  went  on,  while  every  word 
was  punctuated  with  a  merciless  sting,  "but,  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  has  it  never  occurred  to  you,  did  you 
never  pause  to  consider  where,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions, her  feet  were  first  started  on  the  downward 
track,  which  ended  in  the  sad  and  sudden  tran- 
sition of  girlhood  to  womanhood?  Where  did 
she  first  taste  the  excitement  of  the  dance? 
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Where  did  she  first  acquire  the  fatal  liking  for 
'harmless  wines,'  as  I  have  heard  you  call  them? 
Ah,  I  see  you  are  beginning  to  recognise  there 
is  some  method  in  my  apparent  madness,  in 
daring  to  talk  to  you  in  this  unheard-of  strain 
—in  daring  to  thus  invade  your  privacy!  Yes, 
Mrs.  Harcourt,  no  wonder  you  look  conscience 
stricken !  For  who  knows  better  than  yourself,  it 
was  at  'Woodlands,'  poor  weak,  temperamental  Lila 
Dent  first  met  with  the  double  temptation.  No 
wonder  she  became  so  infatuated  that  she  was  never 
happy  away  from  the  theatres  and  dancing  halls, 
with  their  hectic  atmosphere!  No  wonder  she 
ceased  to  find  any  interest  in  the  quiet,  safe  har- 
bour of  church  work!  The  ' Harcourt 's  Thursday 
evenings/  with  their  potentialities  for  pleasure,  and 
subtle  perils,  were  too  potent,  too  alluring.  Life 
there  was  vivid,  enthralling,  intense,  colourful. 
And  her  descent  was  made  so  easy  by  so-called 
friends  who  posed  as  Christians.  And  in  the  pur- 
suit of  excitement,  and  in  her  desire  to  gratify  the 
lawless  yearnings  of  her  undisciplined  heart,  and 
to  have  sensation  intensified,  Lila  Dent — the  poor 
little  moth — learnt,  as  so  many  have  done,  that,  in 
the  married-man  and  single-woman  game,  the  woman 
always  loses !  But  do  you  know  whom  I  hold  re- 
sponsible for  her  downfall?  It  is  the  polished 
woman,  the  most  popular  hostess  in  Kingsland — 
even  yourself,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  whom  God  Almighty 
clothed  with  a  potential  personality,  designed  for 
winning  others  for  His  Kingdom;  but  which  you, 
in  your  egotism  and  pride,  have  prostituted  so  dia- 
bolically. And,  believe  me,  He  will  assuredly  hold 
you  responsible  for  the  misuse  of  the  talent  He 
entrusted  you  with." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Ford,  for  God's  sake  stop!  Have 
mercy!"  And  Mrs.  Harcourt 's  appeal  throbbed 
with  piteous  agony,  and  her  face  twitched  painfully. 
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"Why  should  I  stopT  Why  should  I  have 
mercy?"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  in  tones  that  stabbed. 
"Yet,"  she  added  impressively,  her  eyes  measuring 
the  wretched  woman  huddled  in  the  chair  before,  "I 
will  stop;  I  will  have  mercy,  as  you  put  it;  I  will 
go  right  out  of  this  house,  and  my  lips  shall  be  for 
ever  sealed  on  this  matter  if  you  can  give  me  but 
one  assurance — just  one." 

"Are  you  listening,  Mrs.  Harcourt?  It  is  this. 
Can  you,  before  God,  assure  me  that  out  of  all  the 
young  men  and  women  who  have  thronged  these 
costly  furnished  rooms,  and  have  loitered  many 
precious  hours  away  here,  and  have  come  under  the 
spell  of  your  potent  magnetism — one — just  one — has 
ever  consulted  you — a  so-called  Christian  woman — 
about  the  things  that  really  matter,  about  the  des- 
tiny of  the  immortal  soul,  about  the  way  to  become 
more  Christlikef 

"Can  you,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  before  your  Maker, 
here  and  now,  give  me  the  assurance  that  at  least 
one  out  of  the  many  young  people  who  have  spent 
so  much  valuable  God-given  time  here,  has  been 
made  truer,  braver,  better  by  you?  Come,  now — you 
have  had  scores  of  opportunities  for  so  influencing 
the  girls  and  boys — what  have  you  to  say?" 

The  silence  that  followed  was  tensely  tragic.  Foi 
the  despair  in  the  eyes,  the  twitching  of  the  lips, 
the  restless  trembling  of  the  hands,  betrayed  only 
too  plainly  what  the  answer  was. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


"Your  Home  is  Unsafe." 

"Not  one,"  said  Mrs.  Ford  at  length,  "not  one! 
Then  you  shall  listen  to  me.  You  shall  hear  every 
word  I  mean  to  say.  You  shall  know  my  reason  for 
thus  forcing  my  presence  upon  you  in  your  home 
and  demanding  a  hearing! 

"You  remember  what  the  home  of  the  "Went worths 
was  when  first  you  came  to  Kingsland.  I  see  you 
do.  You  know  how  people — not  your  smart  social 
set,  who  count  so  much  with  you — but  human  people, 
with  true  loving  hearts  and  friendly  feelings,  just 
loved  to  drop  in  and  breathe  the  happy  atmosphere 
that  ever  defies  chemical  analysis,  and  enjoy  the 
sociability  and  homelikeness  of  everything. 

"You  know  what  a  bright,  promising  young  man 
Claude  was,  and  the  keen  interest  he  took  in  the 
Band  of  Hope ;  and  how  Elsie  was  the  moving  spirit 
in  the  Christian  Endeavour. 

"Life  as  lived  by  those  people  was  full  of  content- 
ment and  peace.  And  Muriel  Dixon,  the  minister's 
daughter,  held  a  great  attraction  for  Claude — an 
attraction  that  promised  to  be  mutual.  What  a  good 
girl  she  was.  What  a  comfort  to  her  parents.  What 
a  credit  to  her  training.  What  a  splendid  help- 
mate for  any  young  man.  And  we  all  rejoiced  in 
watching  the  unfolding  of  that  beautiful  love  idyll. 
The  poetry,  the  ideality  of  it,  was  so  interesting  to 
the  onlookers.  And  then — then  you  came  to  Kings- 
land!  And  Claude  and  his  sister  were  greatly  flat- 
tered by  the  notice  of  one  in  your  social  rank,  and 
they,  too,  became  infected  with  the  spirit  of  this 
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house,  and  were  soon  quite  prepared  to  follow  the 
lead  of  your  fatal  personality. 

"This  complete  surrender  sorely  puzzled  some 
people.  But  not  myself.  For  I  soon  saw,  unfor- 
tunately for  others,  that  you  cannot  lightly  touch 
lives.  You  always  react  on  them. 

"Was  it  any  wonder  Muriel's  company  seemed 
dull  and  tasteless  to  Claude,  after  the  wit  and 
sparkle  that  echoed  through  these  rooms,  where 
pleasure  was  the  very  heart  of  life? 

"But,  thank  God,  Muriel  steadily  refused  your 
pressing  invitations  to  be  present  at  your  Thurs- 
day evening  gatherings.  Her  strength  of  character 
was  proof  against  your  wiles.  She  put  the  week 
evening  service  first.  And  so  you  characterised  her 
as  'cold  and  heartless.'  Yet  she  was  ever  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  gentlest  of  girls. 

"And  so  in  time  Claude's  infatuation  for  the 
minister's  daughter  began  to  wane.  And  though 
Muriel  drew  the  blinds  of  her  feelings  closely  down, 
yet  I  saw  the  joy  fade  from  her  face,  the  light  from 
her  eyes.  And  though  she  went  on  bravely  with 
her  church  work,  the  experience  wrote  itself  on  her 
whole  being.  She  came  to  Kingsland  a  girl — she 
left  it  a  woman.'  And  yours,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  was 
the  influence  mainly  responsible  for  that  tragedy. 

"As  for  poor  weak  Claude — but  there  is  no  need 
to  go  into  all  the  sordid  details  so  well  known  to 
you  and  to  your  up-to-date  'set,'  whose  creed  is 
to  make  things  'tone  and  harmonise,'  and  who  now 
discuss  with  such  lofty  indignation  those  'unfor- 
tunate Wentworths, '  whom  once  they  were  pleased 
to  patronise,  and  whose  vanity  they  fed  with  such 
disastrous  effects! 

"Ah,  yes,  I  have  heard  about  the  bitter  resent- 
ment shown  at  the  inartistic  finish  of  the  work  of 
your  so-called  friends.  Had  the  Wentworths 
dropped  out  inconspicuously,  you  could  no  doubt 
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have  forgiven  them.  But  to  live  on  here  as  con- 
stant reminders  is  unpardonable. 

"What  a  finish  to  your  work!  Could  anything 
be  more  appalling,  more  full  of  warnings,  to  those 
whose  foolish  feet  still  lead  them  here? 

"Poor  Claude,  poor  boy — once  such  a  fine  lad — 
and  to-day — to-day  a  pitiful  parody  of  manhood,  a 
hanger-on  at  public  houses,  because  he  yielded  to 
your  persuasions  and  seductions  and  blandishments, 
and  took  his  first  unsatisfying  'sip'  of  drink  in 
this  dangerous  house.  How  did  God  mean  you  to 
influence  the  young  man,  I  wonder?  How  did  He 
plan  your  talent  should  be  used  regarding  Claude 
Wentworth?  Oh,  woman,  how  could  you,  how 
dared  you  so  basely  prostitute  your  gift?" 

Utterly  disregarding  the  ghastly  tension  depicted 
on  the  face  of  Mrs.  Harcourt,  she  went  on 
relentlessly : 

"Elsie  Wentworth — once  so  full  of  high  idealisms, 
once  so  earnest  about  serving  her  Master  and  doing 
His  will,  once  the  light  and  sunshine  of  her  home — 
and  to-day — to-day  a  shame-faced  widow,  made  old 
before  her  time,  and  looking  at  the  world  through 
blurred  eyes,  because  in  this  house  you  and  your 
coterie  of  friends  made  light  of  sacred  things,  and 
persuaded  her  she  was  fitted  for  'better  things'  than 
being  the  wife  of  a  minister ! 

"And  Elsie,  poor,  weak,  easily  influenced  girl, 
listened  to  your  casuistry,  drank  in  your  advice, 
and  readjusted  her  views.  And  it  is  easy  for  you  to 
fill  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter. 

"But  again,  I  wonder  how  God  meant  you  to 
help  that  young  girl  who  so  blindly  worshipped 
at  your  shrine?  Think  what  you  might  have  done 
had  you  but  been  charged  with  Christian  potenti- 
ality. For  she  clung  so  eagerly  to  your  companion- 
ship. Are  you  proud  of  your  work,  Mrs.  Harcourt? 
Are  you  quite  satisfied? 
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"Prank  Hanton!  Clever,  brilliant  Frank!  Oh,  I 
can  hardly  speak  of  him,  and  what  he  was  before 
he  came  under  your  baneful  corroding  influence. 
Here  he  learnt  to  bow  down  to  the  golden  calf. 
Here  he  first  saw  what  could  be  done  with  money. 
In  a  hundred  subtle  ways  he  recognised  its  power. 
The  virus  of  it  entered  his  soul,  till  the  greed  for 
wealth  shone  in  his  eyes,  and  he  yielded  to  its  fas- 
cinations. Here,  under  such  glamouring  condi- 
tions, he  learned  to  gamble.  And  to-day — oh,  I 
can't  say  more,  for  I  loved  the  lad  even  as  my  own 
son.  But  I  understand  you  sent  a  wreath,  and  a 
neatly  worded  condolence  card !  Yes — a  wreath — 
and  a  condolence  card!  And  again  I  wonder  how 
God  meant  your  personality  to  affect  the  young 
man  whom  you  first  initiated  into  card  playing  and 
gambling  for  small  stakes.  Will  God  require  his 
soul  at  your  hands?" 

"No,  no!  Oh,  stop!  Have  pity!"  The  words 
came  from  writhing,  twisting  lips,  and  rang  with 
agonising  appeal,  as  Mrs.  Harcourt  put  up  her 
trembling  hands  as  though  to  ward  off  the  vials  of 
stern  judgment  that  seemed  to  scorch  the  centre  of 
her  being,  and  fell  like  biting  blows  upon  her  fore- 
head. 

"Why  should  I  have  pity?"  asked  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
a  stern  determination  held  her  tones.  "Had  you 
any  pity  on  your  victims?  Are  you  suffering  one- 
tenth  of  the  pain  and  misery  you  so  light-heartedly, 
so  disregardingly  brought  into  other  homes?  And 
yet  I  will  stop;  I  will  have  pity  even  now,  if  you 
can  only  assure  me  of  even  one  instance,  where  you, 
seeing  what  you  did — lovingly  and  wisely,  warned 
Lila  or  Elsie  or  Claude  or  Frank,  upon  whom  you 
had  impressed  your  finger-prints?  Surely  you  can 
do  that,  Mrs.  Harcourt?  Surely  that  is  not  too 
great  an  assurance  to  ask  for!  Come,  now,  before 
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God,  can  you  recall  one  instance  where  you  used 
your  great  gift  of  attraction  for  God's  glory? 

"I  see  you  cannot!  Yours  was  ever  the  beckon- 
ing hand  that  led  these  young  folks  on  and  on,  into 
the  quagmires  of  despair.  Yours  was  the  example 
they  emulated  to  their  own  destruction.  Yours  the 
wake  in  which  they  followed.  And  now  I  am  about 
to  say  something  that  will  stir  my  motherhood  to 
the  very  depths.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  my  impell- 
ing reason  for  entering  your  home  this  afternoon. 

''You  know  I  am  a  widow;  you  know  I  have 
buried  two  sons;  you  know  all  I  have  in  the  wide 
world  is — my  Molly!  You  remember  how  win- 
somely  lovely  she  was,  how  clever,  how  interested  in 
church  work. 

"Many  times,  oh,  so  many  times  I  thanked  God 
for  the  compensating  gift  of  such  a  daughter.  For 
we  were  such  friends,  my  Molly  and  I.  She  gave 
me  all  her  confidences,  and  our  love  was  so  beauti- 
ful, so  satisfying. 

"But  in  time  my  Molly  came  under  your  fatal 
spell.  Your  vividness,  your  charm — they  all  ap- 
pealed to  her  ardent  temperament.  And  again  I 
wonder  how  God  meant  you  to  influence  her,  how 
He  planned  you  should  help  her;  still  more  to  rea- 
lise her  womanhood  and  be  a  'handmaiden  of  the 
King'! 

"But  gradually  I  noticed  she  became  feverishly 
unsettled,  as  if  possessed  by  some  restless  leaven.  To 
all  my  questions  she  gave  evasive  answers.  And 
though  I  would  fain  have  put  my  fears  away,  they 
refused  to  be  dispersed.  I  felt  there  was  something 
in  her  life  that  was  changing  her  ideals  completely. 
I  pleaded  with  her  not  to  visit  your  home  BO  often. 
But  my  pleadings  were  in  vain. 

"My  suspicions  grew  more  and  more  ugly  as  she 
continued  to  come  here,  till  one  day — I  really  think 
it  was  the  blackest  in  my  life — are  you  listening, 
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Mrs.  Harcourt? — I  made  the  awful  discovery  that — 
my  Molly,  my  carefully  trained  and  daily  prayed- 
for  daughter,  my  beautiful  darling — was  a  victim  of 
— the  cigarette  habit! 

"The  knowledge  nearly  unseated  my  reason.  How 
I  cried  to  God  for  help  and  comfort!  How  I 
pleaded  with  Him  to  save  my  beautiful  darling! 

"In  your  careless,  superficial  way,  as  you  entered 
this  room  this  afternoon,  you  said  you  supposed 
"Molly  and  I  had  had  a  'gorgeous'  six  months' 
holiday." 

"Mrs.  Harcourt,  for  the  last  six  months  we  have 
been  in  the  deepest  hell  that  could  ever  be.  Only 
God  knows  the  indescribable  anguish  we  have  both 
suffered.  For  Molly — listen  well,  Mrs.  Harcourt — 
Molly  has  been  in  a  'home'  under  medical  supervi- 
sion, where  a  doctor  and  a  nurse  have  daily  been 
putting  up  as  big  a  fight  as  was  possible  for  human 
nature.  For  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  your  fell  work 
had  been  done  only  too  well,  and  death  itself  seemed 
the  only  solution  of  the  tragedy. 

"Six  months  of  torture,  six  months  of  hard  fight- 
ing and  of  severe  faith  testing.  But  now,  thank 
God,  at  last  the  will-power  is  coming  back,  the 
awful  craving  has  lessened  its  grip,  and  my  girl  is 
slowly  but  surely  regaining  her  balance  of  physical 
strength. 

"But  what  a  wreck  she  was!  How  weary  and 
worn  with  the  struggle,  how  unnerved  and  shattered, 
how  sad-eyed  and  heavy-hearted. 

"Where  did  she  first  learn  to  smoke?  In  this  ill- 
fated  house.  Who  encouraged  her,  and  told  her  it 
was  quite  the  right  thing  to  do  in  society?  Who 
urged  her  to  persevere  and  plied  her  with  cigarettes  ? 
It  was  you,  Mrs.  Harcourt.  And  again  I  ask,  are 
you  proud  of  your  work? 

"Just  think  for  a  moment  or  two  of  the  record 
of  the  years.  Just  consider  the  stark  reality  of  your 
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malevolent,  hypnotic  influence!  Summed  up,  how 
does  it  sound? 

"A  dear  girl,  whose  love  idyll  was  sadly  marred; 
a  bright,  promising  candidate  for  the  ministry,  who, 
because  a  confirmed  gambler  and  a  thief,  and  who 
lies  in  a  dishonoured  grave.  An  ardent  temperance 
worker,  who  is  now  a  despised  drunkard.  A  leader 
of  the  Endeavourers,  and  now  a  tragic-souled 
woman,  haunted  by  the  thoughts  of  what  might  have 
been  had  she  never  come  under  your  blighting  spell, 
and  the  cursed  play  of  your  perverted  personality. 
And  then  my  Molly,  so  changed — but  I  cannot 
again  speak  of  what  your  so-called  friendship  meant 
for  her — and  how  you  rewarded  her  devotion. 

"Is  your  ruthlessness  satisfied?  Are  you  sated 
with  your  success?  Or  do  you  still  desire  other  souls 
for  your  snaring? 

"I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  such  women  as  you 
are  a  danger  to  any  neighbourhood!  Such  homes 
as  yours,  with  their  conventionality,  their  self-made 
social  codes,  their  air  of  respectability,  their  manuals 
of  etiquette,  their  professions  of  religion,  their  at- 
mosphere of  subtle  deception  and  treacherous  cur- 
rents, are  nothing,  more  nor  less,  than  the  devil's 
strongholds ! 

"For  they  are  a  greater  asset  by  far  to  the  enemy 
of  souls,  a  greater  ally  of  destruction,  a  greater 
menace  to  the  young  people,  than  the  lowest  drink- 
ing saloons,  or  the  vilest  gambling  dens  one  could 
find. 

"Here  it  is  made  respectable,  and  quite  the  thing 
to  drink,  and  dance,  and  smoke,  and  gamble,  and 
attend  the  theatre. 

' '  I  ask  you,  would  poor  Lila  at  the  outset  have  been 
tempted  to  enter  a  dancing  hall,  or  Claude  a  public 
bar,  or  Frank  a  questionable  house  where  card  play- 
ing was  the  order  of  the  night? 
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"But  here  they  had  their  first  initiation,  where 
all  is  glamour  and  thrill  and  witchery  and  gracious- 
ness.  Your  butterfly  life,  your  avoidance  of  care, 
your  pursuit  of  pleasure,  made  it  so  easy  for  you 
to  give  the  first  lesson.  It  was  so  natural,  so  in 
accord  with  your  idea  of  things.  How  charmingly 
you  prated  about  there  being  no  harm  in  it  all — if 
practised  in  moderation! 

"But  I  ask  you  again,  can  you  undo  your  work? 
Can  you  recall  those  wasted  years?  Can  you  over- 
take the  awful  consequences?  Can  you  restore  to 
Lila  her  purity,  to  Claude  his  manhood,  to  Frank 
his  young  life,  and  to  my  girl  her  beautiful 
innocence? 

"Not  even  with  your  own  life's  blood.  The  re- 
sults are  irrevocable,  unalterable!  But  a  Day  of 
Beckoning  is  surely  coming,  Mrs.  Harcourt.  A  day 
when  you  will  have  to  face  the  dreadful  consequences 
you,  by  the  sorcery  of  your  personality,  the  witchery 
of  your  dangerous  eyes,  the  temptation  of  your 
example,  have  brought  about. 

"And  in  that  day,  when  the  flashlight  of  eternity 
is  thrown  on  to  your  life's  work,  you  will  realise 
with  an  undying  bitterness  of  remorse,  that '  no  man 
liveth  to  himself.'  And  you  will  also  see  what  God 
intended  you  to  do  with  your  gifts,  what  His  plans 
and  purposes  were  in  endowing  you  with  so  many 
talents,  what  He  rightly  expected  from  one  whose 
womanhood  should  have  been  a  power  of  the  first 
magnitude.  And  in  that  day  may  He  have  mercy 
on  your  guilty  soul! 

"And  now  I  leave  this  'unsafe  house,'  never  again 
to  enter  it,  so  help  me  God!" 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


The  Day  of  Reckoning. 

At  first  the  minutes  ticked  on  unheedingly,  after 
Mrs.  Ford  had  so  abruptly  ceased  speaking,  and  as 
abruptly  had  left  the  room. 

For  a  time  an  inertia  of  spirit,  a  kind  of  mental 
inaction  held  the  woman,  who  sat  well-nigh  nerve- 
less, with  drawn,  haggard  face,  and  lips  that 
trembled,  strangely  huddled,  so  unlike  her  habitual 
graceful  poise,  in  her  artistically  cushioned  chair, 
and  staring  with  unseeing  eyes  into  vacuity. 

Then  strange  delusions,  strange  thoughts  ran  riot 
within  her.  It  seemed  as  if  the  walls  of  the  room 
were  closing  around  her.  And  the  costly  orna- 
ments and  rare  pictures  on  evidence  in  all  direc- 
tions, took  upon  themselves  curious  human  expres- 
sions, and  smiled  sardonically  at  the  white-faced 
woman  garbed  in  such  elaborate  drapings — a  woman 
so  often  a  queen  in  this  room,  but  now  robbed  of 
the  lure  of  her  loveliness,  and  dispossessed  of  her 
self-complacency  and  egotism! 

At  length  her  brain  became  seized  of  the  fact,  her 
stern  accuser,  whose  caustic  tongue  had  lashed  her 
like  a  whip,  whose  eyes  had  pierced  her  very  soul, 
— the  woman  who  had  invaded  her  house,  had  really 
left,  and  she  was  free,  yes,  free,  from  the  sound  of 
those  soul-scathing  denunciations! 

But  was  she  really  free?  The  tenseness  of  that 
personality  held  her  still.  A  look  of  fear  flashed 
into  her  eyes.  In  swift  panic  she  reached  the  door, 
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and  locked  it!  Then,  in  the  complexity  of  her  emo- 
tions, the  room  seemed  to  be  full  of  taunting,  mock- 
ing voices,  full  of  strange  echoing  sounds  of  confus- 
ed murmurs  that  began  to  beat  upon  her  brain  with 
a  merciless  reiteration,  and  stabbed  her  with  dirks 
held  by  ghostly  hands,  and  the  cadences  of  the 
whispers  were  like  the  sobs  of  a  broken  heart. 

' '  No — man — liveth — to — himself — your — home — is 
— unsafe — God — Almighty — clothed — you — with  —  a 
—  potential  —  personality  —  designed  —  for  —  win- 
ning— others — for — His  —  Kingdom  —  you  —  prosti- 
tuted— y;our — talents — a — Day — of — Reckoning — will 
— come ! ' ' 

Oh,  God  in  Heaven,  would  the  voices  never  cease! 
Could  she  ever  still  the  voice  of  memory? 

Suddenly  the  room  seemed  to  fill  with  a  strange 
mirage-like  company  of  moving  figures.  Figures 
at  first  wierdly,  shadowy,  and  phantom-like  and 
unrecognisable,  but  which  gradually  assumed  shape 
and  form,  and  materialised,  and  fell  into  position 
as  though  preparing  to  file  past  in  order.  She 
knew  they  were  only  thought  forms,  the  creations  of 
her  mental  state;  yet  she  was  powerless  to  dispel 
the  illusions,  and  utterly  incapable  of  summoning 
sanity  and  common  sense  to  her  aid. 

Surely  they  belonged  to  some  dim  past,  some  by- 
gone age,  before  that  avenging  woman,  whose  tones 
breathed  such  stinging  indictment,  had  crossed  her 
path  in  life. 

There  was  Lila!  Not  the  graceful  dancing  girl,  so 
lithe  of  limb,  with  such  daring  execution  and  harle- 
quin grace,  the  perfect  woman  in  embryo.  But  a 
horror,  despoiled,  shrinking  figure,  with  anguished 
eyes  that  seemed  to  widen  as  they  recognised  the 
woman  before  her,  till  they  burned  with  piercing 
reproach. 

In  her  arms  was  the  concretion  of  her  sin.  Not 
a  laughing,  happy  baby,  radiant  with  life;  but  a 
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pitiful  wee  mite  of  humanity,  whose  eyes  looked  at 
her  with  a  hurt,  appealing,  wondering,  questioning. 

The  motherhood  in  her  awoke  mightily  at  the  sight. 
Surely  here  was  a  way  of  atonement,  a  way  to  lessen 
the  crushing  load  of  guilt  that  sat  so  heavily  upon 
her.  Lila's  child  should  be  her  love  and  care  right 
through  the  years. 

Half  involuntarily  she  stretched  out  her  arms  as 
if  to  fold  the  baby  to  her  bosom.  But  the  look  of 
horror  deepened  in  Lila's  eyes.  She  held  her  little 
one  closer,  as  if  the  contact  of  those  begemmed 
fingers  meant  still  worse  contamination. 

Then  Claude  Wentworth  stood  visioned  before 
her.  Not  the  smiling,  bantering  young  man  whom 
she  had  persuaded  to  taste  a  choice  wine,  and  who, 
so  soon,  could  always  find  a  pretext  for  "toasting 
healths."  How  fond  he  was  of  boasting  he  could 
always  "keep  another  down."  How  his  voice  used 
to  echo  in  her  room,  for  who  so  witty,  who  such  a 
favourite,  as  Claude?  What  a  glorious  voice  he  had, 
what  a  happy,  taking  manner.  What  a  jewel  of  a 
disposition. 

But  he  who  passed  before  her  now  was  a  blear- 
eyed  old-young  man,  shabby  and  down  and  out, 
shrinking  past  with  shambling  steps,  with  failure 
written  so  unmistakably  upon  him.  It  almost  seemed 
as  if  he  himself  was  casting  a  long  dark  shadow  over 
the  Claude  Wentworth  that  was. 

And  in  his  eyes,  that  once  looked  so  brightly  on 
the  popular  hostess,  there  now  remained  nothing 
but  the  same  expression  as  held  Lila's  eyes,  a  tragic 
hopelessness,  that  also  meant  accusation,  denuncia- 
tion, reproach! 

Then  came  Frank!  Not  the  Frank  who  so  quickly 
learnt  in  that  house  to  manipulate  the  cards,  and 
who  so  soon  came  to  be  recognised  as  the  best  player 
in  the  social  set  at  "Woodlands."  Not  the  Frank 
whose  infatuation  for  "the  game"  became  a  fami- 
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liar  joke  amongst  his  friends.  Not  the  Frank  who 
took  both  losses  and  gains  with  such  equanimity 
that  he  was  credited  with  making  money  "hand  over 
fist,"  and  was  spoken  of  as  a  lucky  fellow,  who 
knew  how  to  rake  in  the  dimes  and  dollars  all 
right." 

But  the  Frank  who — ah,  God,  dear  God,  have 
mercy!  Surely  she  was  not  guilty  of  the  blood  of 
the  young  man!  Surely  God  knew  she  had  never 
foreseen  such  a  calamitous  ending  to  hours  spent  at 
the  card  table!  Surely  the  tragedy  could  never  be 
laid  at  her  doors! 

In  an  agony  of  despair,  the  woman  covered  her 
eyes  as  though  to  shut  out  the  awful  sight.  But 
the  stabs  of  memory  hurt,  till  they  were  almost  un- 
bearable. Oh,  that  she  could  escape  from  the 
thoughts  that  so  remorselessly  refused  to  be  held  at 
bay! 

But  even,  with  covered  vision,  and  in  spite  of 
frenzied  prayer,  she  recognised  how  powerless  she 
was  to  arrest  that  ghostly,  unreal  procession  that 
filed  past,  in  all  the  wreckage  of  girlhood  and  man- 
hood. 

Though  she  realised  once  more  it  was  all  the 
erratic  fancy  of  a  temporary  disorganised  brain,  yet 
she  was  impotent  to  control  her  thoughts. 

Mechanically,  she  once  more  repeated:  "Your — 
house — is — unsafe — God — will — hold — you  —  respon-* 
sible — a — Day — of — Reckoning — will — come ! ' ' 

A  Day  of  Reckoning!  Frank  Hanton  had  said 
that,  her  husband  had  said  it,  Mrs.  Ford  had  said  it ! 
Oh,  God,  it  was  true !  It  compelled  belief.  The 
teaching  of  the  Bible  proclaimed  it.  The  facts  of 
life  confirmed  it. 

She  felt,  as  if  indicted  before  the  Tribunal  of 
Heaven  itself.  For  she — the  woman  endowed  above 
the  common  with  such  potentialities  for  influencing 
others — had  used  her  gifts  to  persuade  so  many  to 
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eat  of  the  tree  of  careless  living,  had  led  them  into 
the  dazzling  paradises  of  pleasure,  had  initiated 
them  into  the  ways  of  seductive  allurements!  And 
never  could  she  restore  to  them  what  her  person- 
ality had  robbed  them  of.  Never  could  she  atone 
for  the  ill  done  to  character.  Never  could  she 
arrest  the  aftermath  of  her  corroding  influence  or 
cancel  the  consequences. 

Oh,  God,  if  she  could  but  put  the  clock  back  those 
tragic  years !  If  their  memory  could  but  be  effaced ! 
If  she  could  but  die — and  forget! 

But  could  she  ever  forget?  What  had  she  once 
said  to  one  of  her  Sunday  school  scholars  in  those 
years  so  far  off — as  they  now  seemed?  Why  should 
she  earnestly  desire  now,  to  recall  the  words  uttered 
at  that  time?  What  were  they  about?  Ah,  she 
remembered  everything  now!  It  came  back  like  a 
flashlight  from  Eternity,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
clearly  visualised  before  her. 

The  lesson  for  the  afternoon  had  been  the  parable 
of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  And  one  of  her  girls  had 
wonderingly  asked,  what  effect  death  had  on 
memory?  And  for  answer  she  had  read  them  the 
words,  "Son,  remember,  thou  in  thy  lifetime  re- 

ceivedst "  "  Son — rememb  er — thy — lifetime. ' ' 

Why,  each  word  was  pregnant  with  meaning  and 
with  warning.  How  clearly  the  message  was  re- 
vealed. That  link  between  time  and  eternity  re- 
mained forever  intact.  For  memory  was  immortal, 
a  function  that  could  not  be  deleted,  a  "something" 
that  could  not  be  beaten  in  the  last  battle  with  the 
dreaded  King  of  Terrors!  She  knew  it  that  Sun- 
day afternoon.  She  realised  it  now,  as  a  strange, 
persistent  belief,  that  could  not  be  gainsaid.  There 
was  not,  and  could  not  be,  any  forgetting.  This  was 
no  mental  aberration,  no  fallacy  of  conjecture,  no 
false  reasoning  of  a  disordered  brain.  It  was  one 
of  the  Eternal  Verities. 
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Verily  her  Day  of  Reckoning  had  come — It  was 
here  and  now,  and — oh,  God  in  Heaven — it  would 
last  through  all  the  to-days  and  the  long  to-morrows,, 
both  of  Time  and  of  Eternity. 

(The  End.} 
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